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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
GIRLS AND^WOMEN IN SPORT 

the NationaUssociation for Girls and Women in Sfioit is a nonprofit, educational 
organization deiiign^d to serve the needs of participants, teachers, coaches, leaders 
and administrators in sports programs for girls and women. It is one of eight- 
associations of the American Alliance for Health, Physical Education. Recreation 
and Dance. 

PURPOSE ' . ; 

The purpose of the National Association for Giris and Women in Sport is to foster 
the development of sports programs for the enrichment of the life of the participant. 

BEUEFS . . 

The National Associatioit for Girls and Women in Sport believes that: 
Sports are an inte^l part of the cuhure in which we live. 
Sports programs are a part of the total educational experience of the participant 
when conducted in educational iostitutions."^ 

I °f ^"^".^i'^^y instruction aid participation in sports appropriate to her Skill 
level should be included in the elperience of every girt. 

Sfxirts skills and sports partigfjation are valuable social and recreational tools 
which may be used to enrich the lives of women in our society. 

Competitiofi and cooperation may be demonstrated in all sports programs, al- 
though the type and intensity of the corppetition and cooperation will vary with the " 
degree or level of skill of the participants. wu.. uic 

. An understanding of the relationship between competition and cooperation and the ' 
utilization of bt)th Within the accepted framework of our society is one of the desirable 
outcomes of sports participation. ^ 

Physical, activity is important in the maintenance of the general health of the 
panicipant. ^ 

Participation in spinis contributes to the develppment of self-confidence and to the 
establishment of desirable interpersonal relationships. 

FUNCTIONS " ' 

Thc Naflonal Associatio'h for Girls and Women in Sport promotes desirable sports 
programs through: ^ 

1 Formulating and publicizing guiding principles and standards for the adminis- 
trator, leader, official, and player?* 

2. Publishing and interpreting ^les governing sports for giris and women. 

3. Providing the means for training, evaluating, and rating officials. ^ 

4. Disseminating infonnsUon on the conduct of girts' and women's sports. 

>. Stimulatmg, evaluating, and disseminating research in the field of girls' and 
women's sports. ' 

6. Cwperating with allied groups intere^ed in girls' and women's sports in order to 
formulate policies and rules that affect the conduct of women's sports 

7. Puividing opportunities for the development of leadership among giris and 
women tor the conduct of their sports programs. 
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STANDARDS IN SPORTS FOR GIRt^, AND WOMEN 

Standards in spon& activities for girls and women should be based 'upon the ' 
follovnng: 

1 . Spohs activities for girls and women should be taught, coached, and officiated by 
qtiahfied women whenever and wherever possible. 

2. Programs should provide every girl with a wide variety of activities 

3. The results of competition should be judged in terrns of benefits to the pdrticipants 

. rather than by the wmning of championships \or the athletic or commercial " 
advantage to schools or organizations. \^ ' ,r 

Health and Safety Standanis for Flayei^ 

Careful sufx:rvision of the health of all players mOst be provided by — 

1 . ^n examination by a qualified physician 

2. Written permission by a qualified physician after serious illness or injury 

3. Removal of players when ih&y are injured or overfatigued or show signs of 
emononal instability ^ 

4. A healthful, safe and sanitary environment for sports activity 

, 5. Limitation of competition to a geographical area whicli will permit players to 
return at reasonable hours; provision of safe transponatidn. 

• 'General Policies 

1 . Select the members of all teams so that they play against those of approximately 
the same ability and maturity. : ^ 

2. Arrange the schedule of games and practices so as not to place demands on the 
team or player which woulf jeopardize the educational objectives of the com- 

. prehensive sports program. ^ 

3. Discourage any girl from practi/ing with, or playing with, a team for more than 
♦ one group while t^ompeting in ftiat spon during the same sport season 

4. ^mote social events in connection with all forms of competition. 

SOURCES OF INFORMATION AND SERVICE 

All. requests for information about services should be addressed to: Executive 
■ MV^l' Association for Girls and Women *in Sport (N AGWS) ' - 

. AAHPERD. 1201 - 16th Street. N.W., Washington, D.C 20036 
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. • PREFACE 

ThisN AOWS/l^wam^ Guide: Tipsohd*T^hniquesfoi^T€achersmdCoach€s\ a 
' tjfehnial paxliK'tidn, represents a ^/firHt'' in a new publication series by the,Narional / 
A.vkKiation, for Girls and Wonfel) in Sport, Articles coving ai wide spectrum of ] 
aquatie 5»jk)rt are presented as tin>ely'aids to teachers an4 coaches. ; 

In dasy' you have looked for official rules, a tormcr inclusion in the NIAGWS I 
Aquatics Guid&, these arc now found in separate publications: the NAGWS Smrrt^ ) 
min^ and Biving Guide. August 1977 1978 and the NAGV^S Synchronized Swim^^^' 
min^^ Jtules , January ' 1 978| 197^. • . * ; 

Jh^ NAGWS continues to seek input fromua^J interested individuals as to how if 
caa best pwwdc publications and other mai^ls that will facilitate the growth of 
Uiiialily sport programs if\ America. Your coil^ents to tte Guide chairpersons or^he • 
national offjce are inVited. « I • ^ ! * . - . 

. Our sincere appreciation is extended to Marjorie M, Hanis, Chairperson, for her , 
^ijigence and thonuignnes^ in preparatibn-'of. this first editiqn . 
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WATER ACTIVITY FOR THE HANDICAPPED 



JOAN M. MORAN 

Dr. Jem Moron, an associate professor at Texas Woman's University, Den- 
ton, is currently chairperson-elect of the Texas Association of Health. Physical 
, Education, and Recreation, (adapted and therapeutic section), and chairperson 
for the Aquatic Council. AAHPERD, for Handicapped Swimmit\g. A graduate 
of the University of Illinois, she obtained her Ed.D. from the University of 
Utah. She has recently served as On architectural consultant specializing in 
swimming facilities for the handicapped in south Texas. Author of Movement 
Experiences for the 'Mentally Retarded or Emotionally Distuibed Child, Dr. 
^ . Moran has also written many artictes on swimming for the handicapped. 

And he shall stretch forth his 
hands under him, as he that 
swimmcth strctclKth forth * . *• ' 

his hands to swim. 
V / —Isaiah 25:1 1 

Historical Overview 

Historically, exercising in water has been a practice since before the birth of Christ. 
The ancient Greeks were the first to develop temple baths as iKaling centers. The 
Romans modifted the Grecian tempFe baths and created healing centers of great 
architectural beauty . Both the Greeks and the Romans used naturally occurring hot 
springs as the water source for their healing centers. Several of these healing centers 
are still used today for treatment purposes; the most widely known is located in Balh, 
.England. if . ' 

In the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries spas began to appear with 
increasing frequency as treatment centers for individMals with locomotor and rheu- 
.matic disorders. Just prior to World War I orthopedic clients were treated at spas, and 
after the war poliomyelitis patients were included. Such spa exeifcise was popularized 
by the iate Franklin D. Roosevelt at Warm Springs, Georgia. 

Thus, water exercise has progressed .from hydrotherapy (chemical and thcrmo- 
therapy) to therapeutic exercise and is now considensd a valuable aspect of rehabili- 
tation. In water, an individual can perform movements with less effort than on tend. 
The buoyancy of the body and its various parts permits seriously weakened iKKiy pans 
to be moved and exercised against the minimum resistance of the water without 
support. Additionally, when group activit^and gamers are included, the activity 
benefits individual morale. 

' •■ . - 

Bx^ Principies of Movement in Water 

Accojtiing to the Archimedean principle, when a body at rest is fully or partially 
immersed in a liquid it experiences an upward thrust equal to the weight of;hc liquid it 
displaces. The relative density or specific gravity of a substance is defined as the ratio • 
of the weight of the substance to the weight of an equal volume of water. The specific 
gravity of water is 1 0. and the average specific gravity-of d body when the lUngs are 
filled with air i» a^jroximately . 974. Therefore, the average body with air in tlK lungs 
will float in water. ' 

Q *l*he pressure exercised by a fluid at any point on a body immersed in it iseqiial in all 
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dirtimans and directly proportional to its^j^ below tte surf^,-This equal pressure 
in aSt^frectipns has no cf^^ , \ . ^ 

Viscosity or the proj^rty of friction in fluids is low^ in* water Vhcn movenjents arc 
performed at low speeds. TurbuleMc. however, is set up tn th^^er with inciyased 
speed of movement , and ]ai^ pressure differences arise between the forwaid moving 
Jbrfacc pf the body joj; its Jimbs and ' \ 

^ Theteffect of buoyancy .4hcrcfo^f&i an almost comirfctcly inrniers^d body is'great 
> • dnough to overcome most effect? pf^yity. Thus, body weight pressure on jofat« is 
^ minimal and mo:^croents\which are diffKrult or impossible; to perform on land can 
; . • frequency ber executed in, the water. Gne example would be an individual whose 
- ; .weight-bearing joints jffe unable to support him or h^ on Jand being able to ,walk in 
wat?r,^ Additionally , t^ecause the forces of gravity an^udyancy almost balance each 
^ si|her,^fninimum muscle effort is required for slow and gentle limb movements in 
water!" ^ ■ . - 

Special Prograi]ainiDg^Coiislders^^ - ' ' 

. ' Al^participams4n a swimming program for the handicapped sh/ild have medical 
i^?#^(jlearance. Medical information should be provided regarding contraindicated 
movemepts, medications taken, and emergency contact information. 

With few exceptions, activity in water is beneficial to all handicapped indi^llhials. 
Excepiiols Njj^ould inclucte individuals with infected skin lesions or oi^n wounds, or ' 
- :s!t«|jpall^^ 

adcfqiiately or safely sealed. 

All p^icipants !feRould empty tlwdr bladders before immersion since w"ater often < 
acts as a diuretic . Individuals who have had a colostomy should have the bag emptied 
before sivimming and should wear tight-fitting bathing suits to secure the bag. Those 
in diapers should Save their diapers changed before entering the water and stould also 
wear tight-fitting suits for sanitary purposes/ 

Participants who are seizure prone should be easily identifiable. If a seiz^|B» occurs 
, the water, the individual head should be supported above the water le^el and bc^pr 
.*^^SM should be^moved to the shallow end of the pool. Under no coni^itions should the 
individual be removed from the water until after the seizure. Immediately after the 
seizure, the. Individual shpuld be removed from the, pool, dried, kept waifm^^d 
permitted to rest. 

Water activfty canbe^sed as pure therapy. Such activity involves stabilizing sdfhe 
* joints'ancf moving others as medically pre^ribed. This type of therapeutic exercise 
' should be performed in warm water to aid relaxation. Even when veryitainute 
movements, impossible on land, are pcrfcmned in water, individual self-confidence 
, and image can be improved. . 
m Muscular strength and range of motion can be impraved i(a gradual and sequential 
^fercise plan is followed. SiKrh an exercise plan can be assistive, With both support 
^d movement of the various body parts performed by the therapist. >Or exei^ise can 
^ve* by using weighted splints on the body ^arts moyed by tl» individual* 
iWimmc?\ 

For manyshandieapped individuals, water activity can follow a traditional teaching 
approacfi thaNs slow and sequential in nature. Specific strokes should Be adapted or 
modified to n^y upon moveftient ability and potential of each swimrtttf. Safety 
skills shoujii be included. ' > - 

rograms ftj^he handicapped, whethSr therapeutic or traditional, should 
{H-ovide the participant with successful, enjoyable experiences involving socializing 
with peers. Only those individuals for wliom swimmmg is contraindicated should be 
excluded from the program- 
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MAINSTREAMING YOUR AQUATHCS PROGRAM 



! . - V ^ GRAC^DEMMERY REYNOLDS 

Grace \>enimery Reynolds is a member of the National Council of YMCA's^ 
, Urban Action and Program Division staff. Currently she is director of Project ' 
Aquatics Mainstreaming for the Bureau of Education, for the Hatylicapped, 
Formerly she directed Project Aquatics and serve/I as Director of Special 
^. Services for the YMCA of Southwest Washington, Longview, WA.^Silj^tditor 
of the manual A. Swimming Program for tte Handicapped and author cf 
numerous professional articles ^ 

, ' • * < ' * 

The con^t of mainstreaming individuals is not only ethically soufid but has been 
mandatedfn recent legislation passed by the United States Congress. The process of 
mainstreaming — wtereby individuals interact, regardless of age, sex, creed, or 
ability; and consistent with safety — involves both'building the skills of those with 
^.special Jteeds and mutual acceptance of both '*speciar' and '*normar' people as- 
individuals. 

Aquatic activities are ideally suited for mainstreaming. Presently a large number of 
individuals from both ^'special" and ''normal" popiiiations paitiieipate ^n water 
activities. Swimming activities are not only fun but they present gt^cfed series of 
challenges, are physically and mentally beneficial alid provide oppc^ntties.fOr 
socialization. In addition to regular program areas there are otter more sdjlhisticated 
aquatic activities in which to participate as skills develop. Such activities include 
water safety, angling, canoeing, boating, synchronized swimming, water skiing, and 
skin and scuba diving. « ' . • 

Successful mainstreaming requires a complex educational effort. It is not an im- 
mediate product but part of a process with both short-^ and long-term pdtential for 
improving the qualify of life for 'jnormal" and "special" people. 

Project Aquatics Mainstreamilig was planned as a vehicle to bring the benefits of 
aquatic experiences to all individuals. The project is funded by the Bureau of 
Education for the Handicapped of the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
The sponsoring agency, for the first two years is the Young Men's Christian As- 
sociation of Southwest Washington at Longview; the third-year sfk>nsor is the 
National Council of YMCAs. The goals of tte project are: 
1 To contribute to the growth and development of handicapped children and youth 
by providing interdisciplinary training or retraining for experienced aquatic per- 
sonnel in using mainsaieaming techniques whigh will enhance their expertise in 
achieving integration of norrnal and handicapped individuals (special populations) 
in aquatic programs. 

. 2* To provide specialized training and retraining to leadership personnel (educators, 
administrators, program*direct6rs, interested parents, and otl^rs) which will 
increase their abilities to act as innovators and motivators for aquatic main- 
streaming. i 

3. To study and develop a continuum model of mainstreaming Ihrough retraining 
leadership in aquatic programs. 

4. To develop, edit, ^d dissehiinate materials prepared as a result of field testing 
new training methods. 

Project Aquatics Mainstreaming operates by staging regional and national leader- 
ship training workshops for participants who want to initiate andimplement programs 
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which itiktch the particular needs o/ their commuoities. Participants in the w0rkstK>ps 
are selected from applicani^ on the basis of experience and demonstrated expertise in 
teaching aquatics and lea^ri^p and organiz^tiogal ability. 

Before a community agency can establish ^ mainstreaming program certain * 
signifibant fetors must i)e considc^red: ' / 

1. Alt the necessary resources available? The person interestedJin mainstreaming 
mustliave the needed skills or haVeiiccess to the training nS^eded to mrquire them. . ' 

2. rls there a process for maintaining the nece^smy liaison contacts, ii^formation* 
exchange, etc.? - . • • . ; 

3. Do consumers (participants) of iwth regul^ ^nd ac&ptive programs understand 
mainstreaming and its goals? - * - 

4. Does the community know w|iat tlK? purpose of. th^ program is? A good public 
relations program is vital. > ^ ^ 

5. Is there good fiscal plannii^? ^ 

6. is tfidre good communication between staff and directors? The objective of the 
. problem must , be explained in terms easily understood. 

7. Arc attitudes identiilcSd and responses given? 
Most of these factors are self-explanatory. However, attitude probjems which may 

cause gre^ concern must bte dealt with^ffectively from the start. Problems must be 
discovered ^d identified as internal or external. • ^ . 

Internal problems include those involving staff members, resource people, and ^ 
perhaps administrators, and may be difficult to isolate. Staff members may not be 
woiking successfully as a team to iinplement goals. There may be questions or 
reservations about the program which people do not discuss comfortably. Perhaps the 
detractors have instilled doubts or fears. Perhaps the level of idealism with which the 
program started is diminishing. Those supporting through their-resources may have 
changed their feelings toward the programs. It is impoijant that the director identify 
indications of change and deal with. them quickly and positively as they become 
obvious. N 

External attitude problems are mot^ easily identified. These relate to interactions 
and relations between the program and affected elements of the community, including 
parents and participants. 

: It is itiecessary to maintain objectivity when faced with community criticism. Souk 
negative reactions may be valid and justified and modification of the program' to 
incorporate indicated improvements should be initiated as quickly as possible. Other 
criticism can best be countered by means of well planned and coordinated public 
relations. Good communication among all those involved can show what the potential • 
or real problems are. 

Changing attitudes may be difficult hut can be accomplished. If a problem can be 
i<;ientified an^ defined in terms both sides understand, realistic solutions could be 
examined in relationship to available resources. Thus it might be possible to modify 
the activity to meet the need. 

[ A more subtle approach might be more effective than making abrupt changes, 
jbhanging attiluctes are normal. As people become more eniightened about tte 
program goals, they may grac^ually see the value of the activity. If ttere is a negative 
response to a mainstreaming pt'ogram by family members or parents, it might be good 
to rind a neutral ground where program administrators and parents can talk together 
' perhaps with a good consultant present. 

Mainstreaming l»s become everyone's business. Whether you*re dealing with 
•*the least restrictive alternative" or mandates for ** integrated programs/* you're 
facing a challenge. Just as awareness is developing on programming for special 
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populations, wc tft inttj^the next refin/ment — good programs for everyone 
together! • * / • . 

Aquatics is the sensible medium/The equalizing effect of working in water i» 
recognized. Motor and sj^l dcvelo/ment, ciwroinatipn, and exercise are^only a fe,w 
areas that are known iolyc effcctwely addressed in aquatic [Programs. 

It would be Raiv^td expect tjtet the limited lif^ and scope of Project Aquatics 
^Mainstreaming will ksuU ii) either the otHimuin j^odd or the training of sufficient 
individuals to ensure that aquatics mainstreaining will become a reality throughout 
the nation in the near future/Such a' project can/ however, serve as a guide and- 
inspiration for communities in initiijitin&and implementing local programs'. Aquatics 
mainstreaming is an effecti ve wedge to\yard opening tte door to mutual i^ceptance of 
indiviauals#in all ^a^eas of social' afl^^^ ' 

Aquatic main^&^aming . . . it^s anaturall. # 
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ANALYZING SWIMMING MEET RESULTS 



DONALD VAN ROSSEN 
VIRGINIA VAN ROSSEN 



DormldP. Van Rossen is associate fpffessor of pHysicaheducmiontvid director 
of yua/ics at the University ofOregofi in Eiigenr, He has coached s^i^mming 
' "SfjLTo^ ^"'^ I ^TJ « chairperson of the Aquatics Comcil qf 
, mfiPER^and the NCAA Swimming and Diving Rules Cqptmittee. He is 
currenfiy ^diior'secretaryjor the NCA^ Swimming (md Diving Guide and 
Commtme. VirginiaA. Van'Ro^sen is women' scoacRmif^tructor of physical 
education at the University of Oregon in Eugene. She Has coached swimming for 
20 years at the AAU. and collegiate levels, She is past Chairperson of the 
JOHPER "^'^ ""^ ^J^W/^^/f and past editor of '• Aquatics Briefs' for 

More valuable information ca^ beaten ved from meet insults an'alysis than typically 
IS reported. The present approach deals with times, places, scores, and recwds that 
limit not only the amount of statistical data available, but also the volume of news 
rcportmg abwj^ompetitive swimming. This limitation has stunted the potential for 
makmg obj^e assessrtients of training, individual and team progress and perfor- 
mance, race planning, meet strategy, and the physical and mental preparation of the 
swimmers. 

The feedback of information from statistical compilation is tedoming one of the 
most important coaching tools available. The information iBceived indicates the 
direction in which the season is progressing and Serves as a gauge by which future 
performances may be predicted. Using such data becomes invaluable for lone-ranee 
planning and goal setting. , , , ■ " ^ 

Swimmm| stati.stics can detail box scores, percentiles, personal bests, etc. as 
other sfwrts do* Such data are more comprehensible to the news media and of greater 
mterest to the public. Forexample, the number of swims (S) corresponds to-baseball's 
numbe|- of fimes at bat (ab) ^nd a swimmer's season's best (SB) compares with a 
baseball player's number of hits (/i). A batting average is calculated fromab mdh as 
ihe percentage of improvement (P/) can be obtained from the5fl and5 in swimming 
"f important statistics not only to the coach and athlete but to the public as well 
and the more information available concerning a sport, tlw more newsworthy the 
competitjv^jlEnt. r 

The (j^mmg is a system for compiling meet results including tabulation forms ~ 
^d sugg|;stions for drawing conclusions from an analysis of the findrngs T»ie 
Foposed system, forms, and methods have been developed through trial and error 
and are still being tested. 



Tabulating Dual Meet Results 
liidividinil Statistics 

There are a number of factors or variables indicating the quality of a swim tha» need 
to be tabulate'd and organized to provide inforraatmn'for meet analysis. These include 
the number of swims (5), season's best times (SB), personal best tinjes (PB) first 
place wjns (W), earned points (EP orPts), pool, meet, varsity and regional records 
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{PR, MR, VR, 'RR), and percentage of iiJiprovcment (PI). The following figure is a 
sample of a meet tabulation form for individuals. (Figure 1.) 

SWIMMING MEET TABULATION SUMMARY 

Univfrstty of Oragon vs. ' _1 

' f^»ct_ ■ ■ • ; „Dat«^ : i_Scor*: ub__ .-i 

■ . Nit'l. Typt.of ■ V 
vJ^^"!*!, .SB_.. PB W 'fQual. ( NO) Record fl 




\ 
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It is also necessary to make an 6n-tte-spot identification of season's be&t (SB) and 
personal best (PB) and a listing of the various records. For both of these statistics/a 
form should be developed prior to competition. The 55 and PB forms should be 
included on,one page with tl^ current listing of ^1 team members and events. The 
record summary form can be distributed to wtei officials, announcers, score keepers, 
swimmer?, coaches, and news n^rdia prior to the meet. Therefore, as a record is 
brokatwwJVQ is met, tte event can be circled and tlie narhe or names and times can be 
enjtfifed immediately . Examples ofihese forms are present«3 in Figure 2 and Figure 3 



SEASON'S SEST TIMES 



SO 



FRffE 

too [ 2do 



600 I 18S0 




Figarm 2. 



SWIMMING MEET RECORDS SUMMARY FORM 



Univffi»tY of Or»9on 
■P1«« _ V 



-Scoff. UO. 
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Virsjty 



TiTTTt 



Rgurt 3. 

Another very useful record is a list of the * * All Time Top Ten* ' — a roster in order 
of rank of the ten fastest individuals for every event in the team's history. A form for 
this can be developed that would include name, year, ahd time. 

Anotl^r factor of importance in meet analysis 4s the r^ording of splits for each 
swimn^r. A temporary form is often used for gathering the data which can later be 
transferred to a permai^nt record form. In races up to 260 meters pr yards the time is 
generalfy recorded in quarters or halves of the distance covered — 25, 50, 75, or 
50, lOO, 150, 200. Tin^s indicate information represenfative of that swim. 
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Team statistics 

The factors in recording team statistics inclucte score, total number of recoixJs, 
number of first pl^c wins, and national qualifiers. Records should also include die 
total number of swims, season and personal bests, as well as the windless itcoixl. 
Most of the information can betaken from individual statists although some coaches 
may want to tabulate team data separately. The following form is a sample for 
tabulating team statistics, i Figure ) | ^ 

PEftCENTt^GE OF IMPROVEMENT SEASON'S TREND 

h ' ' • 
^— — f Staton ot19 19 




Q»\9 



- T|»ii rowf 

• 8Ki« — 0»»Wf 

GrMfi Softn^ ^ 

* StJMf «*(tt! ft>« McoTKi m««! of th# mmon 



BJick B*ckftrok« 

Bfiwi :: ..^ Brf«trok« 



Pink oooooo i.M. 



Tabulating Championship Results 

Individual Statistics 

The va^ables tabulated in championship competition are the same for each session 
as tabulated in dual meets: SB, PB, VR/MR, RR, NQ, etc. However, the form is 
expanded to include summary and comparison between prelims and finals, first, 
second, and third days, and between strokes and distances, A sample of an individual 
championship tabulation summary for first, second, and third day comparisons 
follows. (Figure 5,) 

TEAM TABULATION SUMhlARY 



Sw*fm SB 



W»ri/to«i Record .,_ 



Team ^Utistics 



PB 



Numb«r of l^tconh 



Pfa^ Qu 



N«f! 
Qua^. (NQl 




Scort . 



Figurt 5. 



The variables tabulated in team competition include the total number of swims, 
5fis, PB s, records, and NQ , as well as the number of first places, points earned, and 
events. Also included should be a breakdown or surfimary of the number of swims 
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em:h day and the numl)er of season*s bests each session. Prelim scores should be 
compared wfth finals, and first day with third day. PI can also be dtetennined between 
strokes and di^ances, Thhsc forms follow showing how to tabulate Ktis infoijpation: 
(Figure 6; Figure 7; & Figure 8.)"' 

CHAM^ONSHfP MEET SUItMARY ^ 



. Dfta . 



_ Scot* 









1*t Oiv 






2fXl D«y 






3fd Day 










S0 . 


PB 


I PL 




SB 


1 ^ i 




Swims 


1 sa 




PI 




F 














1 — 













PERCENTAGE OP JMPHOVED SEASON'S BEST SW)M BY DAYS 





$ 


Uf 0«v 

SB 


PI 


s 


2nd D«y 


PI s 


3rd Day 


Pi 


















































TotAtfl 
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Ffigur* 7. 



PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVED SEASON'S BEST SWmiS BY STROKE ANdJiSTANCE 




SB 



50 
100 
^200 
Tot<N 



Backstrbtc 
S SS PI 



Br««$7«lfok« 

S J S8 PI 



Bulltrflv 
SB 1 P{ 



Figurt a 

A Systematic Analysis of Meet Results 
Indlvidiial Performances 

. ' ■ * 

The most popular analysis of individual performance is to use split times as 
indicators of the success of tte race plan by comparing each race with previous 
swims. Three important variables indicated through assessment of splits are (a) the 
speed going out for the fust fourth and/or half of the race, (b) the speed coming b^k in 
the last fourth and/or half of the race, aq^ (c) the drop-off time between the first and 
last half of the race: 

An analysis of the splits can givfe coaches and swimmers insights into the ef- 
fectiveness of r^e plans, consistency of pace, and effectivei^ss of training and 
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ccAditioning prognuns. Trends and progress of the individual are olotted^or ftituje 
motivational objectives and goalsetting. w 

Rentage of improvement (P/Xis found by dividing the number of season's best* 
by the number of swims. Improvement seemsjo be a more positive indicator of tHe 
progress of an individual and can reinfor(fe motivation ahd goal settihg! It is possible 
to plot a total meet PI for each swimmcr^for the entire season. A sample of aP/ chart 
fqllows. (Figure 9.) . * ^ \ 



PEflCtlSlTAGg OF iMPROVFD SWIMS FROM PRELfMS TO F WALS 
\ 



S sfi^ ' PI 



SO 

ipo 

200 



s se PI I s \a pr 



B^tttfflv 
S SB • PI 



FigCir»9, 



The number of first pl^es scored, points earned, season's and personal bests 
achieved, nfcw records broken, and national qualifying standards met are all indi- 
cators of high quality swims. Summarizing these kinds of swims can give insight into 
the psychological preparation of the individual for the meet and can determine who 
rises to the competition consistently and who saves until the big event. Data can also 
indicate the, effectiveness of training and taper programs. Ther&are niany hidden 
variables that may be hard to discern, but the general trends will become visible. 

Team Performance ^ V » ' 

^ The team's percentage of improvement can be analyzed to determine many factprs. 
The level of training fatigue, the ihiportanc? placed upon the meet by the athletes, and 
the cffecls'of training procedure* may be indicated. Normally, an average of 50% 
improvement can be anticipated in a good competitive meet. . ^ 

The same chart (Figure 9) used for thc-individual percentage of improvement can 
be used for the team by totaling the data and charting the average. Color coding can 
simplify the prcxredure by allowing all information to be illusu^ted on one graph. 
From such a graph it is possibfe to determine tl^: effectiveness of the total swimming 
program in all of the strtdcas as well as at the various distances. The information can 
point out weaknesses as vyell. 

Thfe number and rank order of individuals achieving listing in an ALL TIME 
TOP TEN" roster, along with the total number of new records and national quali- 
^icrs, is a good indicator of the quality and progress or growth of a team. This 
information is a valuable administrative tool for budget allocation and recruiting. 
This summary report'can ^so be used for competition reports, award programs, 
yearb^s, and for the sports information office. 

Champk)nsiiip Meet Statistics Analysis 

Tod often a team comes away from ai championship meet frustrated and dis- 
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appointed in its performance. All the training and work for the whole season is aimed 
at the championship event in which everyone hopes to excSL However, if the 
championship meet statistics are thoroughly analyzed, the opposite is often true. 

In the 1978 AI AW large college championships at Duke University, only 13 out of 
47 w,omen in the 1(X) yard freestyle frflUaled or improved their entry time for a total P/ 
of 27.65%. The best pertbmiance was in the 1 ,650'yard, where 14 out ot 20 women 
equaled or improved their entry time for aP/ of 70%. From a total of 884 swims, only 
4 1 5 swims were equaled to or better thar\the entered time, for a grand total of 46,94% 
of improvement. 

In the 1978 Men's Divisiort I NCAA Championships at Long Be^h, statistics 
showed the men did not^pei^brm as well as the women: Only 169 out of 607 swims 
were equal to or better than entry times, resulting iii a PI of 27,84%. Knowing these 
. * treiids can help alleviate disappointment with a championship meet or at leas? give the 
meet a realistic perspective. 

St;jtistics can also indicate the success of the meet, realistic time standards, and 
feasibility of meet sites. T\\c data is newsworthy in thaf it describes the intensity of 
competition and the directions and trends toward which competitive swimming is 
moving. . " 

^ Summary 

A calculator should be almost as valuable to the coach as a stop watchNand a system 
of computing meet results as important as having a team roster. The imputing 
methtxl is impoaant in three ways. First, the forms and procedures for use bothduring 
competition and for permanent record should be as simple as possible. Secondly, the 
information gathered must be used in making decisions concerning training, taper, 
entries, race plans, meet strategy,, etc. Finally^ if your record-keeping is thorough, 
you can enjoy the feeling of being organized and knowledgeable abdut your swim- 
mers and your program. 
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. DETAILS IN POOL PLANNJNG 



. , " DAVID G. THOMAS • 

^avid C. Thornas is professor of physical education-at (he Siofe University of 
New York in^Minghumton, He ho% (he^BS. degree from Baldwin-Wallace 
College and an M,^,frpm Buc knell. He taUghfin (he Ohio public schools for 10 

iy^rs and has (aught aquatics at SU NY for IT years , He has coached swimming 
for 23 years and been a pool consulian( for 20. He is author of Swimming Pool 
Operators Handboc^k and numerous anicles in NAGWS Guides, JOHPER 
Journal AAHPER publications, U.S. Uealth Department manuals, and 
swimming pool plarming books, * ^ 

A speech to the Facilities Council at the 1976 AAHPER National Convention was 
entitled "Pool Mistakes You Wouldn't Belidte/' The reaction to tt^ speech made it 
c|ear that an article on ibst often overlcK)ked details in pool planning is needed. 

Dhnensions 

Metrics arc coming, but the transition in swimming pools will be slow. The best of 
both the metric and the U.S. measurement systems can be used by planning a pool 
with a movable bulkt^ad. In addition, the spiralihg cost of construction mandates that 
a new pool must be made as versatile as possible. A single pool can be made to serve 
an extremely varied program if it is planned properly. The pool shown in the 
diagram on page 29 is designed for maximum flexibility. Each feature was included 
for a specific purpose. ^ 

The pool is 121 feet long, and 45 feet wide. The width allows six standard 
competitive swimming lanes oil feet each, with tte highly desirable ' 'outside alley" 
of 18 inches. The 45-foot width is the minimum allowed by water polo rules and is 
also the distance specifieti for wginning swimmers to swim and return under the Red 
Cross system. \ 

The length allows for a movable bulkhead, 4 feet wide, to be positioned ^he 
25-meter mark and still provides a minimum of 35 feet for a safe diving well. A 
shorter pool would not be safe enough for diving during a metric swim meet unless the 
bulkhead was moved. The fool length makes possible a minimum-length, official 
water polo area with the required .depth of 6 feet and provides a shallow water 
instruction arca of adequate dimensions (42' x 45') with the bulkhead forming a 
physical barrier between shallow and deep water. 

The minimum depth of 3 feet 9 inches is a compromise between recommended 
competitive course depth (4 feet) and a desirable depth for teaching young children. 
Three feet 9 inches exceeds the minimum depth allowed by competitive 'swimming 
rules and has beea quite Satisf^ory in actual use. A depth of 4 feet 6 inchp at tte 
deep end of the training area is ample depth for training both beginning and advanced 
swimmers, but is not too deep for shorter adults who are unable to stand comfortably 
in 5-foot depths. A sharp drop in bottom contour at that p6int is necessary to provide a 
depth of more than 6 feet on iht outer side of the bulkhead to comply with water polo 
rules. This sharp increase in depth is also helpful in providing as much deep area as 
possible for synchronized swimmers who cannot perform adequately in less than 8 
feet q|^ater. The sharp drop to 8 feet is not dangerous because it can be protected 
either by the boJkhead or a lifeline across the pool. 
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From an 8-foot depth, Jk: bottom slopes evenly to a maximum 4ciHh of 15 feet. 
Though safpty,ruleVtor3-metef^ivrng require a minimum of 13 feet, it issuer for 
divers and.bfctter for scuba classes to have the 15-foot depth. In addition, a 15-foot 
$leijth wquld |)e ade^juate for ptetform diving up to a heigfitof 7.5 meters if desired. 

Thedepthat tbettecp-endWaflis 13 feet for divin^fety, and tlK slight downward 
slope aids in working bottom din td the'dnuns.for a ^^leaner poSl. 

The bulkhead k 4 feet wide and J feet 8 inches deep. The width is sufficient for 
swimmftg meet officials and lap counters to share without crowding. Iralso allows 
lifeguards a pathway for crossing the pool when neces^. The bulkhead is deep 
enough to comply with competitive swimming rules for turning surfaces but shallow 
enough to be positioned at the shallow e^jd of the pool during water shows or ^ling or 
canoeing classes. Because it can be positioned at any point in the pool, the bulkhead 
jnay also be used as a platform from which overhead lights may be servicejK 

♦ "I 
Bulkhead Anchors * 

' t » 

Secure, positive anchors for the bulkhead should be provided at specifically 
designated points. The bulkhead could be temporarily positioned at any other point by 
blc?cking the wheels or by decreasing' flotation to hold it. 

Positive anchors -should be provided ..with ihc bulkl^ad just 1 inch from the 
shallow-end and deef>-cnd walls. The 1 inch is iwcessaiy to prevent damage to the tile 
walls, yet not allow feet or arms to he caught in the crevice. Positive anchors should 
also be provided at the position where the deep-side face of the bulkhead is exactly 75 
feet from the deep-end wall., This position provides an official water polo course and a 
physical barrier between the shallow and deep water areas. 

Positive bulkhead anchors for competitive swimming courses must be provided for 
two positions. .The first is with the shallow-sidt face^ of tj« bulkhead fxacr/y 75 f«!t I 
inch from the shallow end and the second with the shallow-side face of the bulkhead 
exactly 82 feet. 1.5 inches (25 meters, plus 1 inch or 2.54 centimeters) from the 
shallow end. The extra inch is necessary to ensure that the racecourse is not shorter 
than the spefcified distance due to inaccuracies in the construction of the pool wall, and 
to allow touch pads for electronic timing mechanisms to be inserted at the finish 
without making the racing distance shorter than prescribed. When a new lecottl is 
established, a registered engineer must measure the ^tual distance^um, to the 
smallest fraction of an inch, and submit a report with the record appli^tion. For this 
same reason, the bulkhead must be rigid enough that, when pulled^by tight lane lines, 
it does not bow in the middle to shorten the racecourse. 

Bulkhead positions are shown in the drawing by dotted lines and broken ciDss- 
hatched areas. The complete bulkhead as shown is in the 25-meter competitive 
position, which will probably be its normal position for recreational swim periods. 

Deck Skickets 

Deck sockets to accept stainless steel posts of no less than 2 inches overall 
dimension should be pl^ed as shown by black dots in the drawing. They should be on 
«ach side of the pool so that a line may be strung across the pool between posts. 

Measuring from the shallow-end wall, the fu-st pair of sockets should be at 15 feet. 
This position is required by the" competitive rules for placement of backstroke turn 
flags. ,The second location should be at the 36-foot marie. Competitive swim rules 
require a "recall line" at this point to signal false starts. Sockets are highly desirable 
at the 42-foot mark so that a lifeline can be strung across the pool as the demarcation 
point between shallow and deep water when the bulkhead is not used. It is desirable to 
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^- have post sockets at this poinPeven though watsir level inserts are installed for a 
lifeline as inmost pools. There are-times when a lifeline at a height of 6 inches or 4 
. foot above the water would be desirable as an additional warning, or to limit the range 
of a large ball sometimes used in games for shallow water swimmers. Dfeck sockets 
are also needed at th«; 60-fo6t mark and'at the.67-foot mark'to'provide backstroke turn 
flags for the 25-yard and the 25-meter competitive*-course<5, respectively It is 
suggested that sockets at the 25-yard and 25-meter distances might also be useful for 
games, though they are not nt^sary. All these sockets should be about 12 to 18 
igches from the pot>l edge. 

The stainless steel posts for the sockets should be in three sections which fit 
together, with sturdy mserts designed to withstand considerable pull frt>m the side 
The first section should extend about 1 foot above the deck levfel to be used when a 
line IS extended at water leve4 for games or for safety. The second section should raise 
the post about 4 feet above water level. This section also would be used for games or 
safety. The third section should extend to' 7 feet above water level to provide"' 
backstroke turn flags in conformance with competitive rules. The lateral strain on 
such posts IS considerable, and preferably .anchors should be bohed completely 
through the deck into a metal plate in the crawl space below. Six posts will be jieeded 
simultaneously during speed swimming meets. 

Filtered Water Inlets 

The filtered water inlets to the pool should all be of the adjustable flow type for 
proper control of the recirculation pattern. They must be of the type which can be 
mounted exactly flush with the pool side walls. The inlets shown by small squares in 
the drawing are mounted 1 8 inches below the water surface and spaced every 1 5 feet 
around the pool perimeter, except on the shallow-end wall. The spacing and depth 
may vary at the engineer's discretion, but there can be no variation in the placement of 
the inlets m the shallow-end wall. It would be best to have no inlets at all on the 
shallow-end wail, but if they are required by the local health department code, they 
must be placed directly under the lane line anchor sockets and as close to the bottom as 
possible. This point is often overlooked in p<K>l planning and is necessary to avoid 
problems in competitive .speeu swimming. 

i 

Underwater Lights 

Underwater lights are shown in the drawing by small circles on the side- and 
deep-end wails. It is suggested that they be spaced every 7 feet around the pool 
perimeter, except that they mustnever be placed in the sh^low-end wall. It is further 
suggested that they be mounted 18 irfthes above the bottom in shallow water, and not 
more than 30 inches above the bortom in deep water. Keeping the lights low in the 
pool subjects them to greater water pressure, but gives better illumination and 
increases poot safety by eliminating the "light plane" which makes it impossible to 
see submerged swimmers at night from some viewing angles. It is important that the 
lights on each side wall, and especially the lights on the deep-end wall, be on separate 
switches. Frequently, the t|eep-end wall lights will be tumed off during competitive 
, swim meets to avoid blinding the swimmers as they come to the bulkhead for a turn. 

If the lights arc evenly spaced as shown, they can be wired to a sequential timer and 
can be used as a pacing mechanism to aid in training distance swimmers. The timer 
mechanism must be complex to allow for timing either 25-meter or 25-yard courses, 
and for pauses at the turns. The timer should be designed in consultation with a 
. knowledgeable swimming coach. »' 
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To avoid the danger of flooding in the event of a cracked lens it is bcs^to use 
wet-niche lights. These lights^ more trouble to service than dry-niche lights; but 
arc safer in the event of cont^. with a jcuba tank. * " - , . 

Lights in the shallow-end wall are a hazard. They blind the competitive swimmer 
•and may be bbken by swimmers as they turn and kick off from the wall. 

Undenvater Loudspeaker ^ * ; 

Experienge has showiv that underwater loudspeakers are almost a necessity in 
modem pools. They are; extremely valuable in teWhing scuba classes and indis- 
pensable in synchronized swimming. It is best not to build them into tlK pool walls 
because of the deterioration due to chemical action. One solution is to build speaker 
jacks into the side wall of the natatorium about 6 inches above deck level. Speakers 
can then be plugged in and hung over the' pool edge during use, and stored on a small 
wheeled cart wheo^ not needed. Speaker jack locations, shown on the drawing by 
^small triangles, should not be located directly across from each other, but should be 
staggered down the length of the pool to avoid sound interference that might, cancel 
the signal underwater in mid-pool, fiight jacks are suggested for a pool of this size if 
University underwater speakers are used. Use of the Lubell speaker could reduce the 
number needed to thrsc. It is vital that these speakers be wired so that sound can be 
heard either underwater alone, or underwater and overhead simuhaneously . It is be§t 
to place a variable resistor in the overhead speaker line so that wlwn the volume is high 
to the underwater speakers, the resistor can lower the volume Of the overhead 
speakers. ^ , 

Microphone Jacks 

Microphone jacks are shown «n the drawing as small half-circles at the perimlter 
walls of the natatorium* Note that there should be a jack in each end wall and at least 
two along each side wall. In addition, it is very important to install a miciDphone jack 
adjacent to each" underwater window for instructional use. 

Underwater Windows , 

Underwater windows arc a very valuable aid to mstruction. Swimming, lifcsaving, 
synchronized swimming, diving, and scuba classes all benefit from a properly 
designed underwater window- Unfortunately, until recently, lack of a:cess to the 
windows has made them practically useless. It is vital that they be immediately and 
directly accessible ffom the pool deck. The drawing show^ trapdoor access stairs built - 
into the pool deck between the diving Ik^s and along \hs pool side. In addition, if 
these "viewing rooms'* are small, completely enclosed concrete areas, the danger of 
flooding the entire lower area if a window breaks is eliminated. Each viewing room 
should be equipped with a microphone jack to the underwater and overhead speakers 
and should contain a video camera jack so that a vid6o camera can be mounted at the 
window and acixon viewed on a monitor on the pool deck. 

The windows should be no less than 2 feet by 4 feet in size, but 3 feet by 6 feet 
would be much better. They must be mounted so the top df the window is deeper than 
4 feet, and 10 to 20 fwt away fromacomer. The windows shown iii^ drawing of the 
pool walls arc 2 feet by 4 fleet aijd 2 feet by 6 feet, respectively. The defend window 
is 5 feet below the surface and centered between two diving boards. The window on 
the side wall is 6 feet below the surface and 20 feet from the <teep-end wall: 

The trapdoors leading from the deck to the windows should be of aluminum, not 
steel, and must have a non-skid surface. They should be mounted flush with the pool 
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dick and should be hinged so tt^y provide their own barrier on each side df the steps * 
when open. The viewing room must be provided with a floor drain. 

P6ol Markings 

Competitive s^wimming lane markers should be set in black tile in a white pool 
bottom. No other color should be considered. Competitive rule books specify that 
they should be 1 2 ii^ches in width and have turn targets at each end. Consult tl« A AU 
and NCAA swimming rule books for details. In a pool 45 feet wide (such as the one 
shown here) the outside lane markers must be centered 5 feet from each side; the 
' others are 7 feet apart on centers. Son^ modification in tte laifc maricers is needed in 
this particular pool to allow for either 25-yard, or 25-meter distance sWimnting^ * 
Assumingthattteprirtiary use will be for the 25-meter course, the turti targets for this * 
distance are marked by a solid line across the pool bottom centered 5 feet away from 
the end of the course. At the bulkhead end a 3-foot cross is provided at the same 
distance from the bulkhead as it would be pl^ed for the 25-yauxi course (centered 7 
^ feet from the center of the solid crossline): If the primary course i« to be the^-yard 
course, then the solid line and short crossline should be ivversed. The turn taifets on 
the pool bottom should nor be identical for both courses. This would lead to copfusion 
for the swimmer. 

Sockets for attachment of lane floatlines should be inset into the shallow-end pool 
wall and the shallow side face of the bulkhead. There should be no part of the socket 
protruding beyond tte face of the wall. ScKkets should be very sturdily mounted to 
withstand considerable pull when tightening the floatlines. All sockets should be 
installed as close to waterlevel as possible, preferably within an inch above the 
surface. 

In a 45-foot pool, as shown, the floatline sockets should be installed 18 inches from 
each side wall, and on 7*foot centers thereafter. Lane floatlines should be equipped 
with easily adjustable winches at one end and should be made of plastic;Covered 
stainless steel cable. Floats designed for wave-quelling action are essential. 

Water polo court markings should consist of a 2-jnch black line extending only 1 
foot below ihe water surface and up to the top lip of the deck. Only a I -inch bla^k 
mark, 6 inches long, should be installed in the horizontal poo! deck at lip of the* 
pool. It would be desirable, however, to install permanent. deck sockets to accept a* 
one-halfMnch steel rod as close to the edge of the pool as possible. 

Water polo markings are shown in the drawing by short lines directly at tl^ pool 
edge. In a 25-yard court, sui:h as the one^shown, they should be placed on each side of [ 
the pool at the following distances from the deepend of the pool: 1 8 inches, 7Vi feet, 
lV/2 feet, 37^6 feet, bV/i feet, feet, and 73% feet. 

Sockets for in^rtion of water polo goal standards must be provided in the deck at 
the deep end and in the top surface of the bulkhead: Size and placement will vary 
^ according to the brand name of tlK goal net purchased. Tl^ decision on goal net 
should be made in time to build ihi sockets into the deck and bulkhead^at'^he time of 
constriction. 



/ Ladders 

Pool ladders should be recessed into the pool side wall near theNiomers. They 
r should not be placed in the end walls. Ladder handrails should be plad^s^ that no 
part of them protrudes beyond the pool deck over the water. 
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Ptee Clocks ^ 

f^e clocks 3* or 4 feet in diameter shouJdjK.mounte'd-oJlriK natatorium wall at 
e«:h end of the competitive course as shSwrt in the drawffig.^TlK^k at the deep end 
of the course should be centered betwean the end of the^^ct^urse and the end of 
the 25-metcr course. If spectator seating or overhead balconiei'tnake it impossible to 
mount clocks at a height 5 to 7 feet above the deck, thcn.oo'rtable clocks should be 
used on the deck. Clocks need to be on one side of the pool only 



Safety Niche £l„ ' : r* * 

To provide a foothold for^rf ung in'detp wStcr,' a/niche in the pool wall is 
recommended. The one shown in the drawing extends across tfe deep end wall and 
along e^h side wai to the 6-fpot depth point. It is recessed 6 irtchi^int,* the wall and 
IS 6 inches high. The bottom edge of the nipbc is 4^Scet deep. The c'o/ners should be 
coved for safety and case off cteaning. A protruding le^lge is a haiaidand should not be 
used. . ^ , -J • » 1 ^ . 

Many of the items ninUoned in this article are oveHooked -frequently in planning 
pools. Foresight in planning thfese details woald result in far less material for speeches 
such as "Pool Mistakes You Wouldn't Believe " ( . - 
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TIPS FOR BOATING EDUCATION 



BEATRICE A. PYLE 

Beatrice A, Pyh is associate professor and coordinator of aquatics in the 
'Department of Physical Education at Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. She is { 
author of SmoHcmft — A Textbook for Teachors, and b editor of the AAHPER 
Aquatic Council Canoeing, Sailing, and Power Boating syllabi. ^ 

Emphasis in physicaldeducatton ^tivities is directed toward lifetime sports of 
bowling, golf, tennis, and swimming. Rarely is tiie area of small craft indicated in this 
category, although in 5 to 10 y^ai^ watpr-related sports air expected to be the most 
popular recreational activity in the ccKintry . It is the opinion of the Aquatic Council of 
AAHPERD that activities involving small craft will ^count for much of this rise in 
pofHilarity. ' ' 

As the use of small craft iiKrreases, safe boating (Hm:tices are m^ecfed. Ignorance of 
equipment, regulations covering boating safety, and I^k of consideration for others 
have led to a high accident rate. In an effort to reduce this statistic the United States 
Coast Guard sponsors an annual Boating Education Seminar. AAHPERD has b^n 
represented at all seminars and is cooperating with the Coast Guard in the prepapttion ' 
* of professional educators in this discipline. Safe boating can only be achieved through 
» a captive audience over a period of growth years. This audience can be found in the 
physical education classes throughout the land. Physical education personnel traiiKd ^ 
in the methods of teaching small craft activities at all levels can and are Serving, not 
only their students, but the community and the nation. 

The ideal time for small c^ education is early in physical education instruction, 
making students and parents receptive to boating safety. Rowboating, canoeing, 
kayaking, sailing, and power boating are rich in tl^^ psychological, physiological, and 
biomechanical benefits offered in the physio^ education domain, A small craft 

* course can be taught in the gym, classroom, poolYt)r lake to all dgc levels — grades K 
to 12, college and university students, and senior citizens. ^ 

The administi^tion of a small craft course is not as insurmcnintable as one would 
imagine. Basic areas can be taught without even launching a tK>at in water. Theory 
encompasses a large percentage of the course, and it is this knowl^ge that is 
generally l£K;king in presents-day enthusiasts. Ideally a go(xl course encompasses both 
theory and practical techniques, but tte absence of facilities should nc^ |;Hieclude 
offering such instruction. 

Types of Courses: Rowboat, Canoe, Kayak, Sail, P(H¥ert>rat 

1 . Theory courses when there are no boats or water areas available and when students 
are under age according to state law. 

2. Theory and practical courses when boats and water are available. 

* Cost 

The cost will vary from place to place but wed not be prohibitive. Cost ttepends on 
availability of bpats and a place to use them as well as tlK ingenuity of the instructor. It 
, is always possible to borrow a small boat somewhere in any city, village, or outlying 
area. Small sailboats such as the cat rig or board boat with lateen rig, a canoe 1248 



feet in length, or a small dinghy with oars, arc all light enough to be placed in a 
swimming pool or on a gymnasium floor on inflated inner tubes. Community 
agencies such as recreaUon departments. Red Cross, scout groups, police depart- 
ments or even community leaders might provide boats. The Bureau of Water Safety 
or Natural Resources in exh staie^s aa excellent source for assistance and in- 
stniction. Fnequently "package cteals*^an be made with maripas or'parks where 
„ there is a boat dock or renting concession. 

The Instructor 

, If an instructor is not knowledgeable jjr feels insecure in attempting a course many 
avenues of assistance are open in the form of films, slides, posters, and booklets from 
various agencies. Groups siich as the Red Cross, Coast Guard, United States 
/anoeing Association, or Qutboard Boating Club of America as well as interested 
community members can Be of great assistance. 

The Student 

All students should have theory instruption (regardless of age) and those with 
swimmmg ability slwuld have theory-practical (on water) experience. 



General Tips 

Instruction in the Classotioni, Fi^ or Gym 

. Place a canoe, rowboat, small dinghy with a smaU motor, or sailboat (b^ boat) 
on four inner tubes. (This creates the sensation of faeihg on the water.) 

A. Techniques 

1 . Proper placement of equipment required by law 

2. Entering and leaving the craft and changing positions 

3. Carrying the craft 

4. Trimming the craft v, 

5. Canoeing — position and essential strokes (use brooms for paddles). 
Bleachers or stairwells can also be used. 

6. Sailing — (do not use daggerboard or rudtter). Students rig boat, raise and 
lower sail, change positions. Using several large mobile fans directed to- 
wards the sail, teach students how to handle the saH with wind coming from 
different directions. • 

7. Rowboat — use brooms for oars 

B. Navigation -— chart reading and application of compass 

■ I . Use of local map; shrubs and trees are reefs or rocks; street comers are islands 

or (locks. Instructtwr puts in buoys. 
2. Use orienteering on land to tea^h navigation on water. 

C. Marlinspike Seamanship - each student makes a knot boaitl with explanation 
and use of each knot. 

"D. Weather — trip to weather bureau or local forecaster as a guest speaker 

E. Rules of the Road and Piloting 

Problem-solving situations using gymnasium or field as water. Set up buoys 
(road maricers or flags for buoys ... on water, styrofoam protectors that 
chemicals are shipped in make good buoys). Students walk through situations 
pretending they are boats. 
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F, Safety (films available). 
' . K Proper use of persoilal flotation devices 
2. Causes of accidents 

.3. Boat safety . ^ 

4. Cart of equipment 

/ 

InstnictikHi hi Swifaunii^ Pool ^ ' 

This instruction would be followed by i&actical work on a safe body of water. 
Techniques learned with craft on land (inner tubes) can be carried into the pool using 
the same boat (withcnit the tubes). A(kiitibnal te^hniqws arc listed. 

A, Canoe 

I , Launching from land — entering, cruising, debarking 

2, Strokes — kn^I on deck and paddle in water followed by paddling in canoe 

3. * in and Out" while on water 

4. Capsize recovery 

5, Canoe over canoe rescue ^ use boanl boat or dinghy 

B, Sailboat 

1 . Launching and docking 

2. 'in and Out" technk)ues wlule on water 

3. Capsize and righting - 

4. Daggerboard as paddle 

C, Rowboat 

1 . Launching, rowing, and docking 

2. ' Proper use of oars 

3. Capsize technique^ 



TEACHING AQUATICS TO INFANTS 



CARLA J. SEVERSON 

Carlo J. Severson is aqualics instructor far the Madison Recreation Depart- 
. ntent in Madison, Wisconsin. She has presented infant swimming materials at 
the National Forum far the Advancement of Aquatics and has established 
swimming programs for infants and developmentally disabled children in Wis- 
consin and Florida. 

With a growing public interest in preschool aquatic program^; there are too few 
resources available to teachers hoping to establish a program in tt^ir community. 
This article is designed to {H'ovide the groundwork for setting up an infant aquatic 
f program. It will cpver facilities, staffmg, registration, publicity, orientation, class 
^organization, and teaching techniques. 

Before -any classes c^p start, it is important to be sure adequate facilities will be 
provided. The ickal situation i;^ an indoor pool with a water temperature between %T 
and 92° F. Tte air temperature should be 3-5^ F warmer. The water temperature is 
one of the most important factors in an infant aquatics program. A cold baby will be a / 
miserable baby. Dressing rooms with changing tables amt*wS)^Allflvvi^ 
^ available. Depending,on tte particular teaching technidues employed, teaching aids^'^^H 
such as water toys and flotation ck vices may be usgoT Water toys can include any 
plastic waterproof bathtub toys. They should contaii^o parts small enough to fit into 
a baby's mouth. Many iieel that using toys as teachmg aids can be distracting to the 
child. However, used Effectively, they provide an avenue for positive reinforcement 
and offer an incentive. ^ 
• Flotation devices, most commonly inflatable sym bands and float belts, are some- 
times implemented as teaching aids. Many instructors are urged to use them in ^ 
programs where teaching with flotation devices is stressed. It is probably most 
effective to use these for only part of the Igsson, if at all. Tfic children can easily 
develop a dependence and false sense, of security with such devices. 

Before starting a preschool swim program, every pool should be equipped for 
greatest safety. There should be a telephone with emergency numbers neart)y. An 
adequate first aid kit is necessary. Doors and locks to the pool should be secure. 
Non-slip tile in the locker room and around the pool deck is important. The pool area 
must have the proper lifesaving equipment. 

After establishing facihties, it is necessary to consider staffing. It is best to have 
^ one instructor fi>r every ten children. Though it may be difficult to find instructors 

trained in infant aqualics, it is best to employ water safety instructors with previous 
teaching experience. Ont or more attendants should be employed to i;upervise the 
deck. and locker room area. y 

Publicity is t^ipful when starting a new prograrxi. Sook effective avenues fop/"^ 
publicizing your program are newspapers, radio and television spots, brochures and 
flyers to materriity wards. La Leclk: Leagues, and day-care centers. Of course, the 
best form of advertisement will be word of mouth, once a program is established. 

An orientation session is' im{x>rtant for new participants. This gives the instructor 
an opportunity to cover significant points with the parents. These should include: 

a. what the parents can probably expect from their children in the water, 

b. what will be covered in tte ten-lesson session, 
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c. what the parent and child should wear, and 

d. what parents and children should do in preparation for the lessons. 
Basic rescue and resuscitation techniques can also be included at this time. 

Children should be grouped according to both age and ability level. One-year 
increments are a suitable division. Ability level can be judged in teqns of experience 
in the program or by swimming ability. . \ 

,The chUdren should attend le§ons 2.3;imcs each week. The lessols should be no 
more than one-half hour in length. At this age frequency is more Important than 
endurance in learning. |1 

In terms of safety and development, the following skills should be included in a 
preschool aquatics program: " 

a. Submersion 

b. Hanging on to the side of the pool 
c> Climbing out of the pool 

d. Jumping in 

e. Backfloat * 
*f. Techniques for arm fHill and kick 

* - g. Passing the child underwater 

h. Coming up for a breath while swimming in a prone position 
j. Jumping in, turning around, and swimming back to the side 
Included with these skills should be games and play activities which either the 
instructor or parent can introduce. 

it should be made clear to the parents that ttey will be instructing and working with 
their own children: They will be taught skills to help their childre^ become more 
secure in water. Clear up um^asonable expectations by explaining that the child will 
not learn **swimming" skills and will not be independent in the water after ten 

lessons. The instructor will teach effective tecfei^ucs and provide assistance. Parents 
should be reminded that liberal use of praise and patience will aid learning. 

The following curriculum outline includes all that shoul Jbe covered in a ten-lesson 
course. This provides the parents with enough material to work independently with 
their children until they are about three years old. 

TEN-LESSON FORMAT 

Lesson I 

a. Locker room and pool rules before entering the water 

b. Techniques for adjustment to the water i 

c. Beginning kicking exercise 
Lesson II — First submersion 

Lesson m # 

a. Hanging oh to the sick 

b. Climbing out of the pool 

c. Jumping in — sitting and standing, assisted and unassi^d 
Lesson IV Backfloat 

Lcs»Ott V — Passing the child untfcrwater: 

a. 'From teacher to parent 

b. From parent to side of the pool 

\ c. From parent to self — while moving backward 
\d. Child swimming from wall to parent "-^ 
t^im VI — Arm pulling techniques 

^ • 
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Lesson VII 

a. Review self-pass from Lesson V — coming up for a breath 
D. Stress importance in {earning independent rhythmic breathing 
c. Teach turning over from front to back 
Lesson VIU 

Advanced combined skill — jumping in, turning around, and swimming back to 
the sitk ' - . 

Lesson IX ~ Practice and review 

Lesson X — Practice and review 

The following time division can be used for each class: 

a. 5 min. — Taking roll and answering questions 

b. 5-7 min. — Warm-up and practice 

c. 7-10 min. — New skills 

d. 10 min. — Practice and playtime 

This article has covered the basic material needed when organizing and teaching an 
mfant aquatics program. Supplemental materials are listed in the bibliography The 
primary aid in runnmg this kind of program comes through experience. ' 
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USE OF THE "STANDING FLOAT" IN LEARNING TO 

TREAD WATER 

• • EDNA R. VANDERBECK 

Edna Vanderbeck is assistant professor and coordinator of aquatics of 
Illinois State University. She received the Ph. t>. from the University oflOregon; 
her dissertation dealt with performance errors in the front crawl and side- 
strokes. In addition to extensive experience teaching physical education and 
aquatics in public schools and at the university level, Dr, Vanderbeck served as 
meet director of the first AI AW Swimming and Diving Championships, as a 
member and chairperson of the Championship Advisory Committee, and as a 
member of the NAGWS Swimming and Diving Rules Committee. She is cur- 
rently chairperson-elect of the AAHPERD Aquatic Council, 

Beginning swimmers often defeat their own purpo^s in their early efforts to learn 
to tread water. Their furiously flapping arms and thrasnW legs contribute as much to 
submergence as they dp to support and are a poor suB^tute for reliance on the 
buoyancy of water and on efficient scutlmg arid kicking. Even experienced swimmers 
wast^ energy in their efforts to keep head and face above water. If beginners and all 
other swimmers can be helped to discover th© full effect of buoyancy in deep water, 
they can ieam to depend more upon that buoyancy, replace unnecessarily vigorous 
movement with slowef, less taxing action, and thcitby extend their endurance time 
while treading. 

One method that successfully affords the buoyancy experience is a ** standing 
float** in d^p waier^ The standing float is performed by assuming a vertical, 
••standing" position in deep water^ "topping all supportive movements, and per- 
mitting the body to settle at whatever depth individual body density dictates. The 
experienced swimmer can begin this float from treading water by slowing, then 
stopping, the treading action and catching a quick breath just before the mouth is 
submerged . The non-fearful, novice swimmer can support the body by placing one or 
both hands on the overflow edge, allowing his or l^r body to settle intb the water, and 
then removing the hand(s) from tl^ pool edge. The beginner and/or fearful novice can 
be supported under one arm (or by a suit strap) by a partner who then lowers the floater 
into the water. 

From a vertical position, with the chin ^ water level, the swimmer should quickly 
but gently stop aJI efforts to,siay above water. There sh^^iid be no final i^)ward surge 
as support efforts are stopped. The swimmer will then slide downward some distance 
into ti^ water Th? s^^immer whose body density is greater than 1.0 will not return to 
the surface without sonwJ supportive effort but will settle toward tte bottom. All 
others will bob gently and repeatedly until each finds the depth of suspension 
determined by indiyidual body density and the amount of air in the lungs. During this 
quiet bobbing process the head should be held ctdci with eyes directed straight ahead 
paraNel to the surface of tl^ water; t)^ arms siiould hang at the sides and the legs 
should hang straight down as though standing. Bal;mce in the vertical position can be 
maintained by keeping the he^ erect and moving the arms gently forward or 
backward to counter any tilt of the body. Except for tte low level of tension required 
to maintain body balaiTce ar\d alignment, the student should remain relaxed during tl^ 
standing float. Two or three attempts may be tequired for some students to achieve a 
fully suspended position. O • 
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As pointed out above, students with body density greater than I.O will not be 
suspended but will sink to or near the bonom and remain there until some effort is 
made to return to the surface. Among those who sink will be a higher percentage of 
adult males than adult females and a higher percentage of blacks than whites, but in 
any mixed, average class there will be a very small number of true "sinkers.'' Some 
swimmers with kxly density near 1.0, especially men and firmly muscled, lean 
women, will settle completely under water but not on the bottom. Most students will 
be suspended with some part of the head above the water's surface; many, especially 
adult women, will be so high that their eyes will be above water. Occasionally an 
obese swimmer with soft musculature will float with the head entirely above water. 

Those who float high will siH>n discover that a simple backward tilt of the head will 
enable them to clear water long enough for a quick exchange of air. Those wjio float 
slightly lower will be required to press downward with the hands while tilting the head 
< back in order to clear the surface for breathing. The few who sink deep in the water 
will need a stronger down-press of the hands and some may need to add a kick in order 
to return to tlw surface. 

The primary value to swimmers of this buoyancy experience lies in recognizing 
that buoyancy does support the bixly in deep water as well as in shallow and in a 
vertical position as well as a horizontal one. Applying this knowledge to treading, it 
follows that for most swimmers only a small amount of supportive effon is required to 
keep the head entirely above water while in a vertical position. 

Many swimmers also will find the standing float to be a coiiifort^ble, resting 
ptjsition and may prefer it over the conventional survival float position, because the 
erect position of the head keeps water out of the nose. The very buoyant swimmer 
whose hips rise to the surface in ^urvival float position, making it difficuh to lift the 
head for breathing.^y also ffHitlK standing float an effective substitute. 

After students hav^successfuily experienced deep water buoyancy, any proven 
method may be employed to teach treading water. The following system is one which 
has been successful. 

^''h students standing in shoulder-deep water, practice sculling at cb^t depth 
applying forco downward for support. Kmphasize the following performance tech- 
niques; 

1. Keep the hands 12-20 inches from the chest so supportive force is applied 
relatively near the center of weight and buoyancy of the body. 

2. Force should be applied by the whole arm and hand but most of the arm action 
should occur through flexion-extension and pronation-supination at the elbow 
joint. The elbows should not be extended fully at any time. 

3. As the hands move away from each other in sculling, tilt the palms outward 
^ J, slightly so thumbs are low and little fingers 'higher; as they move toward each 

other, tilt palms slightly inward so little fingers are low and thum.bs are higher. 
The motion is similar to spreading peanut butter dn bread. 

4. Apply force diagonally downward on both the inward and outward sweeps of the 
hands and with equal force in both pans of the sweep. 

5-. Keep the hands firm. flat, and aligned with the forearms; fingers should be 
extended and may be together or slightly separated. 

Begin the practice at nnxlerate speed until the pattern of motion is established, then 
increa.se the speed and application of force against the resistance of the water. 
Emphasi/e an awareness of the force and resistance. When sufficient force is being 
applied, whirlptKils will appesir above the hands and the .stiident will be able to lift the 
feet from (he btittom of the pool by bending knees and hips. Reminders about the 
buoyancy experience and the high levels of suspension may help students reduce body 
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tension and improve the effectiveness of supportive sculling. Most students will 
succeed in this step very quickly if scufling techniques have^been carefully monitored 
and directed. The length of time a student can remain suj^rtcd by sculling alone 
depends on the individual's buoyancy and arm strength. 

As soon as support sculling has been successfully accomplish^, even for a brief 
period, a leg action tan be added. Either a sidcstroke-like kick or a whip kick is ipore 
elfecti.ve than a flutter kick and both can be introduced by itemonstration and 
description even if the student has not h^ experience with them in otlwr ways. For 
those, who cannot find success with the side or whip kicks, a flutter kick will serve 
temporarily. When the kick is added, the following points should be emphasized: 

1 . When using the side or whip kick, the upper body stould be inclined forward and 
the hips ke[H partially flexed so the body assumes a serai-sitting position with the 
legs and feet below the chest and shoulders. With the flutter kick, tte body is held 
straightcr so the kick is below the hips, trunk, and shouIdeNNts. the legs swing 
fr^ly from the hips. ^ 

2. In treading, the hips and knees should not be fully extended at the end of the si'dc or 
whip Kicks. The kick should be fweshortened and ••round^toff' into a slow, 
relaxed ri^oovcry for ihs i^xt kick. 

3. The side and whip kicks shoujd be delivered at a moderate pas:c as a supplement to 
sculling and may even be alternated with sculling by reducing — not stopping — 
the arm action while the kick is delivered. In that way the arms may relax ^md rest 
briefly extending their endurance . 

Addition of the kick to sculling may be dorw in standing ctepch water if the students 
can stand erect and still be chin deep, or students may be moved to deeper water with 
partner support/assistance provi<fcd for beginners or fearful novices. Sttictents who 
stand taller than chin deep should usually be moved to ctecpcr water for addition of the 
kick. 

As soon as the skill of treeing is fully or partially mastered, for more, complete 
safety, the swimmer must be taught to change positions from both pron« and supine 
horizontal to vertical for treeing aiid^from the vertical treading position to a hori- 
zpntai swimming position. 

In summary, the greatest deterrent to learning how to tnead water is the fear of 
sinking. Except for infants and very young children who have not had time and/or 
experiences to develop inhibiting apprehensions about deep water and drowning, 
most novices must be taught to transfer the concept of floating in shallow water to 
staying^afloat in deep water, Whfen that concept is estabHshed, the swimmer will 
begin to overcome inhibitions about deep water. 

Because the novice swimmer's most frequent response to deep water is an attempt 
to be vertical, with head and face above water for breathing, success and comfort in 
achieving that position will provide a fevel of self-determimxl security which no other 
technique can supply. 
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EVALUATION (OF NOVICE SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING SKILLS 

JACKIE DOUGLASS 

Jackie Douglass is a former world champion and an "All American" in the 
sport of synchronized swimmi ng. She iy f national official, and an administrator 
in ^AGWS, AlAW, and the^AV.'She is also serving on the UnUed Sfates 
Olympic Committee for synchronized swimming. 

Because synchronized swimming is viewed subjectively, it presents special dif- 
ficulties in achkjving sound evaluation procedures. The complex nature of the activity 
demands that multiple factprs be simultaneously weighted and judged by one or moie 
raters, whose differing opinions are likely to affect the precision of the overall 
judgment. Further complicating accurate evaluation is the inconsistency of individual 
pcrfonners in repeating the same figure. 

How can one best evaluate synchronized swimming performance in view of the 
difficulttes stated? One consideration in selecting an appropriate method is the 
purpose behind the evaluation. There are differences in competitive and instructional 
situations. In competition, using scores from 0 to 10, swimmers are jiwiged from a 
standpoint of perfection. The primary intent of the rating is to pl^e individuals in the 
proper order of finish according to tteir skill at one given point in tinte. Although this 
relative aspect of n^asurement is of major concern, consicteration is also given to 
accurate placement of each individual or routine on the Overall rating scale. The score 
should therefore serve both as a tool for placement and as an indicator of an absolute 
ability level. Differences between competitors are both expected and desired. As the 
variation in ability levels increases, the task of tl^ judges in determining a rank order 
becomes less difficult. 

While the relative ranking of swimmers by skill level is usually of lesser im- 
portance in an instructional setting, the r^d for correct identification of each 
individual's absolute ability is essential. Such a determination may be helpful in the 
assignment to an initial sequence of instruction, in the diagnosis and correction of 
errors, and in end-of-unit evaluations. 

In view of the contrasting emphases, an alternate method of evaluating skills in a * 
novice synchronized swimming unit is presented. The aj^roach is based on the 
concept of progression. In synchronized swimming, as in most activities, a hierarchy 
of skills exists. Intermediate figures can be successfully performed only after funda- 
mentals have been mastered. Moving too quickly past basics can hinder advanced- 
woric to come. Utilization of mastery levels for instruction and evaluation should Irelp 
to alleviate this problem. 

Using this approach, the content to be presented is identified. A specification of 
what constitutes mastery of tlw material is then m^e. The admiffistiation of tests to 
detcrmirw e^h student's level of ^hievement logically follows. 

Interest is in the growth of each individual. Variability in skill level between 
individuals is not (ksirable as it is hoped that all stu(kints will be able to achkve 
maximum results, ^ 

One advantage to an individual progression system is that stuctents can progress at 
rates suited to their individual needs, Son^ may spend time on vertical figures while 
others are Qoncentratihg on walkout techniques. If the chosen skill progression is 
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sound, opdmal pcrfwinatice should result for all. Emphasis on individual progrcssjon 
also serves to provick a moliyational f^tor, since advancement is so highly per- 
sonalized. 

Use of AbUity Levels 

Assignment to an ability level may be made in omr of two ways. Swimmers may be 
ptetested and placed in an appropriate skill group relevant to the material to be 
fHescntcd. Or, all swimmers may initially be pl^d in the njost basic skill group. 
This second technique assumes no prior knowledge on the part of the students. A 
decision about which mctlxKl to use will depend on the amount of group variability. 

In cither siniation, |Kogiession to a higher level is possible only after satisfactory 
completion of specified requirements for a given level. The process is then repeated, 
with continued progression possible as mastery of 1r<Juired skills becomes evident! 

SelectkHi of Content 

Of major concern in deciding which skills and figures to include in each level of a 
novice course is to ensure that a logical sequence is followed. Tbeie are anyjiumber 
of acceptable ways to present the san^ material. One useful principle st^s: All 
figures require sculling to support ©r propel the body as it mdves through a series of 
body positions. This statement implies that the nov^e should be given a thorough 
introduction to a variety of sculls and body positions. These can then serve as building 
blocks for figures and origiimls. 

A further consideration is thci order in which course materials are presented. It is 
suggested that the instructor: 

1 . Present sculls in a sequence from easy to difficult. For examplcTthp standard and 
the reverse standard scufls are best taught before the torpedo and the reverse 
torpedo. Although the techniques are the same, t\K two ovetiiead scolis present an 
added problem in supporting bo<^y weight, ' 

2. Present body positions in a seqiwince of increasing difficulty. 

3. Use a combination of the most basic sculls and body positions to introduce simple 
figures and originals cariy in tfKi course of learning. Tubs, son^rsaults, and 
oysters should be easily accomplished and provide an introduction to the concept 
of within-figure transitions. 

4. Keep in mind that any number of fetors might contribute to the difficulty of a 
figure. Some examples are li^d below: 

a. Difficulty of scull (support), body position (vertical), or tfansitions ftx)m one 
position to another (ballet leg to crane). 

b. Length or complexity of a scries of basics (sub-crane). 

c. Strength requirements of a position or a figure (billet legs, double). 
Again, the key word in developing a satisf^tory progression is logic. Analyze 

figures to be taught and try to umterstand why a barracuda would be taught before a 
flamingo. The correct sequential presentation of skills should fffoducc remits. 

Evaluatfon Procedures ^ 

Readiness of a swimttMr to move to a higter level is demonstrated through 
satisfaction of a scries of ^ified requirements. There will probably be any number 
of actxptable alternatives from which an instnictor might sclKt mastery te«s. In 
choosing these, consider the amMint of material covered in a level, the amount of time 
needed for evaluation purposes, and the length of time various tests take to ad- 
minister. If it then seems advisable to limit the number of tests to cover ju^ a 



percentage of the *;kills presented in a level, make a rvpnesentative selection. Re- 
member,. t(x>, that it is possible to design tests 4hat tap more than one isolated skill. 
However, these present greater difficulty in inleq)n:tation. The important issue in the 
selection of mastery standards is the existence of a strong relationship between the 
content and the chosen means of eyaluajtion. 

Another consideration is tTie selection of an appropriate cu^-^off point. Is a student 
only ivady to progress to level two if every performance criterion of level one has been 
reached, or is mastery of 80% of ihc content acceptable? Ar© there some skills in 
which mastery should be mandatory and others in which mastery is desirable but not 
required? Answers to such questions as these are not always easi/ to discern. The 
selection of a certain mastery standard should be based on a sound ralipnale, h is 
recommended that s^^me skills be specified as mandatory for progression, while other 
skills remain optional. In this way, individual abilities can be .considered, yet not to 
the detriment of quality performance, 

A Synchroniwd Swimmbig Progression 

The following progression is just one way that novice figure skills might be 
presented and evaluated. It is not the only feasible appn>ach, but one application of 
principles previously discussed. Its purpose' is illustrative. 



EVALUATION OF NOVICK SYNCHlRONIZED 
SWIMMING SKILlii 



Skills 

Back l^y Wit .Position 

Stationary Scuil 

Standard $cull 

Reverse Standard Scull 

Tub Turn & Vanations 

FftMit l.ayi>ut Position 

■Cam>e Scull 

Bent Knee Position 

Tuck Somersault & 
Variations 

Oyster & Variations 

Pike Somersaults 



I^vel I 

Mastery Tests 

I) Fn>m a back layout position, • 
standard scull (20 yds ), 
stationary scull (10 sec ), 
adverse .standard scull (20 yds,) 

* (2) Frx)m a front layout position, 
,^4 canoe scull (20 yds.), (bent 

knee position optional) 

(3) Tub turn 

(4) Stationary scull, right bent 
knee position, left bent knee 
position, back tuck somersault 

* (5) Frxint pike somersault, 

(6) Back pike somersault or oyster 



^ Order of prcscfjtation within each level h not hcmg implied. 
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Passing Req. 

* denotes 

requited 

movements 



2 out of 3 

additional 

skills 

should be 

satisfactorily 

performed 
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Tofpedo 

Reverse Torpedo » 
Overhead Scull 
BaUei Ug 

Bailci Leg, Submarine 

Splii PosUbii^ 

Vertical Position 

Somersub 

Bent Knee Kip 

Porpoise 

Swordfish 



Level 2' 

« • ■ " • ^ * . *' 

* (I) Toipedo (20 5(ds.) , 

* (2) Revme Twpedo (20 yds.) 

* (3) Vcrticai Position. Overhead 

Scull (10' sec?) 

* (4) Ballet Ugs. Alternate 

(5) Somersub 

(6) Bent Knee Kip 

or 
Porpoise 



♦ ^nmcs 

Jiied 
mpii^ements 



t additional 
skill should 
alsb be 
satisfactorily 
perfontwd 



Suppon Scull 
Lobster 

Vertical 'Xatch'' 
Barracuda 
Dolphin. Series . 
Crane Position 
Walkover Series 
' Raffringo Position 



Uvd3 

* ({) Scull in Flamingo Position 

• (15 yds.) 

* (2) Dolphin 

or 

Dolphin, Foot First 

* (3) Bartacftda 



♦ (4) Walkover, ftont 

or 

Walkover, Back 

♦ (5) Hybrid (BaHct Ug, Tip 

to Crane, Tuck, for ex.) 



♦ ctenotes 

required 

movements 
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Vertical •'stop*' at 
ankles 

Twisis. Overhead 

Twists, Support Scull 

Knight Position 

Ballet Legs,,D(Hible 

CatuHna Rotation 

Eiffel Tower 

Heron 

Swordfish, Straight Leg 
^ Hamingo Series 



Level 4 (latermed^te to AdvMctd) 

(1) Ballet Ugs. Dc«b!e. 
Submarine * 

(2) Swonlfish. Straight Leg 

(3) Vertical Figure with 
Low Level Twist 
(Kip. Eiffel. . .) 

• T4) figure Which Includes 
a Cataltna Rotation 

(5) Hybrid of 4-h Positions 

(6) Front Pike. 1/2 Crane 
Twist, Walkout 



4 cHit of the 
, 6 listed 
skilU 
should be 
satisfactorily 
performed 



9 
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PUBLIC RELATIONS AND AQUATIC PROGRAMS 



MARY L. "OPPENHEiM 

* . 

Mary L. Oppenheim received the A.S. degree from Endicott College, Beverly, 
^ Massachusetts. She trained at Red Cross National Aquatic School as a water 
safety instructor and fids been a water sttfety instructor trainer at that school for 
/8 years. She served as treasurer of the National Forum for AdvancemenTof 
• Aquatics (formerly WNAF).^ Since 1 95 1 she has taught aquatics at Lake 
George, New York, and Miami Beach and Hillsboro Beach, Florida, in 1972 
■> she received the ' 'Recognition with Appreciation ' ' award from the Cottncil for 
, National Co operation in Aquatics for her contribution to the Aquatic. Bib- 
' , liography. Currently she serves as an aquatic consultant, and votunteet director 
of^the International Swimming Ifall of Fame Library. 

Public relations plays an important part in planning our aquatic programs. By 
understanding public relations, we will be able to promote our aquatic pro^iuns more 
effectively. i 

behnition' 

Good public relations creates goodwill between the agency and the puHic. 

Objective . 

The objectives of public relations in aquatic programs include: ^ 

• , Educating the public in understaftding ti^ purposes, aims, values, and services 
of (he agency or department, | 

• Arousing public opinion in favor of the aquatic program and building general 
goodwill 

• Enlisting participation, attendance, and interest, and securing maximum use of 
facilities and services. ^ 

• Keeping the public cotiscious of the organization's continued willingness to 
serve. ^ 

• Reporting aquatic events. 

• Guiding aquatic clubs and organizations in the adoption of projects related to 
aquatics. 

• Emphasizing program planning, content, and procedure in the aquatic rec- 
reation. 

iaterpretation 

Interpretation means explaining your program in terms the public can understands 
In interpreting you must: 

• Know tte aq.uatic community. 

• Be a good salesperson. 

• Use a variety of techniques and media. 

• Develop plblic relations' plans. 

FlAfming 

Plans are vital to successful publFc relations. Public^lfy plans should be made at 
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kasi six months in advance and are essential in a successful aquatic program. Answch* 
the following questions in planning publicity: 

• Why shoukl this event be publicized? 

• What media shall be used? 

• What financial resources are available? 

• What background and source material is needed? . 

• How will |»iblicity affect aquatic programs and policies? 

• When should publicity be released? 

• Is the plan flexible enough to meet emergencies? \ 

Media , 

NEWSPAPER 

_ The newspaper is the most widely used medium for aquatic publicity and deserves 
S newspapers there arc several things to keep in. 

• Include "who, what, when, why. where, and how" in your story 

• Study the general makeup of the paper. 

• Inform the editors and staff of the goals and purposes of the aquatic program. 
- I ly to arrange special articles with f^otographs. 

Become acquainted with the editors of all departmeitis. 
Tiy not to use the sports page for publicizing aquatic programs. 
% Secure advance copies of addresses of prominent speakers. 

• Observe newspaper deadlines. 

• Accommodate the press on all possible occasions. 
SPEAKERS BUREAU 

Speaking before different groups throughout the ^ear can be helpful in publicizinR 
aquatic programs. Civic clubs, 'parent-teacher associations, educational organi- 
zations, and other groups may want to tear about aquaUcs. An increasingly popular 
device among nonprofit agencies is the speakers bureau. Volunteers deliver basic 
speech material prepared for them and assignments are rotated. Good speeches can 
*lso be Illustrated with slides, motion pictures, and exhibits.. 
' PRINTED MATERIALS 
. There is a «(ide choice of printed materials uscf\il for an aquatic program These 
include annual reports, special reports, bulletins, folders, directories, guides, hand- 
bills, and posters. Such media can be expensive, and their use must be carefully 
planned. Photographs and illustrations are also effective. 
MOTION PICTURES j . 

Modem nims, by combining auditory and visual appeal, arc used increasingly for 
education. Good motion pictures are very effecrive, but production can be expensive. 
RADIO AND TELEVISION 

All stations are required by federal law to provide public service irogtams In • 
planning such broadcasts, determine (a) the time the program is to be aired (b) the 
quality of coverage, and (c) the opportunity to advertise the bixwdcasts befwhand. 

MISCELLANEOUS MEDIA 

Tradf and prqfesshnal magazines — Articles should conform to the purpose of the 
publication. *^ F"o*v*iuic 

Committees ~ These can help in sponsoring and promoting aquatic activities and 
in selling any part of the program they help guide. 

• '. • ' < • 
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Conf^ence forums ami interviews — These focus on uiukr^anding through 
ctemocratic discussion. * • 

Clearinghouse services Aquatic agencies serve as clearinghouses and arc 
tnstruniental for scheduling events for all groups. 

Research — Study of current periodicals and publications will provide fresh ideas 
and selling points of aquatic programs. 

Mailing lists and <:ircidatiqi^f top material — Key individuals should be put on 
mailing lists to receive special articles and materials. 

Eteimints in PuAkr Relations 

1. The aquatic program itself is the best instrument for building goodvi^ill; the 
aquatic worker can be the best publicity agent. 

2. Publicopinton is the speedometer. The aquatic f^'ogram must be ^cefHed ajid 
supported^'^publiCpOpinion. 

3. Public relations mu^t woric around the calendar. The flbw^ of public infom^tion 
must be constant throughout the year. 

4. Facts mpst be presented. Straightforward, lK)nest publicity is the best publicity. 

5. ^ Nothing should be taken for granted. It is important to think carefully of 
publicity content and (msentation. 

6. Publicity must be planj^d. 

a. Illustrate the' material. ^ 

b. Use statistics and figures. ' , 

c. liKlude testimony. 

d. Restate the case. 

7. Establisted channels expedite the flow of publicity. There must be satisfactory 
means for the public to secure information quickly, ea&ily, and accurately. 

8. Equitable treatment is important. Public^ relations breaks down unless the 
representatives of mass communications (press, cadio, television, and tl^ like) are 
treated equitably. One must share advance news and observe deadlines. 

Most aquatic administrators, directors, and instructors are faced with the re- 
sponsibility of publicizing the ^uatic events of a college, school, agency, or organi- 
zation. The information in this article can telp them improve their communication 
with the public and their agency. 
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DEVELOPING AN UNDERSTANDING OF 
ACTION-REACTION' IN FLUTTER KICKS 




■RICIA JONES GORMAN 



Patricia Jones Gorman received the B.A.andM.A. degrees from Case Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. Ohio, andthePh.D. degree from the Ohio State 
University, Columbus. As a water sqfety instructor trainer in the Clevelart^ 
area, she taught aU levels cf Red Cross swimming skills. She has coached 
synchronized swimming for competition and serves the National Synchronized 
Swimming Coaches Academy as information director. Presently she is a pro- 
fessor of physical education at Cuyahoga Community College in Cleveland. 

"I'm not going anywhere. Why not?' ' asks a bewilcfcred swimmer. Thi%question 
IS asked frequently by students whose ineffective performance of tJw flutter kick in 
cither prone or supine position fails to produce propulsion in the desired direction. 
The question may be answered simply and convincingly by use of a series of drills 
designed to enable swimmers of ^vanced beginner or intermediate skill to perceive 
their actions and the resulting reactions in the water. ThrxMigh performance of the 
drills and self-analysis of the results, students may become aware of effective and 
ineffective application of force in the two flutter kicks. They should then be able to 
understand why they have npt been "going anywhere" and know how to improve. 

Review of the Literature 

The writings of prominent teachers and coaches show areas of agreement and 
disagreement concerning basic principles and details of teg action. There is agree- 
ment that the flutter kick is not «;curately named, as the leg action neither flutters nor 
kicks. Tomey's definition of swim kicking as "propelling the body through the water 
by some means of movement of the legs" can be accepted. (18:26) Other experts 
define the flutter kicks as oscillating or undulating action, an alternating, vertical, 
whip-like motion, r\ibberlike, loose, and. pliant. 

There is agreement that the flutter kick contributes to total prajMilsion in both front 
and back crawl strokes and that swimmers should learn to kick effectively. Flexibifity 
at knees and. particularly, at ankles increases the kick's effectivei^ss. Inefficient 
movements increase drag; overicicking results in fatigue. To be effective, the feet 
must remain uncterwater. An effective kick contributes less to total, propulsion than do 
arm movements. There is some disagreement as to the actual percentages of arm and 
leg contributions, but all recognize that this percentage varies from swimmer to 
swimmer. There is general agreement that the kick's primary function is to maintain 
body stabiljty. including the streamlinwl position with hips and feet near the surface. 
Propulsion is a secondary function. Leg actions are generally more difficult to teach 
and perfect than arc arm actions. 

It is in the details of mechanics that the experts appear to disfigrce. A few examples 
illustrate these disagreements. 

CRAWL: POSITION OF THE FEET 

— The flutter kick . . . begins by pointing the toes. (18:26) 

— The feet should not be pointed. This stiffens the leg muscles. Stiffness ... is 
transmitted throughout the body, causing fatigue. (9:74) 
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CRAWL: DOWNBEAT PHASE 

— ... it may be best to teach the beginner to keep the leg absolutely rigid from the 
hip to the toe with the leg action consisting solely of hip movement. (6:69) 

— The downbeat stans in the hip j&int, passes through the leg with a slight knee 
flexing (not a bend), moves down the limb, and finishes with a whip lash of the 
ankle and foot. (10:22) 

CRAWL: UPBEAT PHASE 

— On the upward movement, the knee flexes and the ankle is relaxed. (16:22) 
~ Swimmers, should be constantly reminded of kicking -upward with a straight 

leg, because if the leg were to be bent at the knee on the upbeat, it would create a 
negative force that would hold the swimmer back. (1 1:34) 
CRAWL: APPUCATION OF FORCE 

— The whipping action of your lower leg during the downbeat is the major power 
phase of your kick. (15:52) 

— Maximum power phase is the upswing, (13:93) 

— Emphasize the up phase of your kick ... (19:10) v 

— Emphasize the downbeat . . . (18:26) 

— The upward leg action is as effective in propelling the crawl swimmer forwarii 
as the do>#nward action. The slight knee flexion and powerful ankle extension 

the leg completes its upward sweep contribute to the fishtail action which is 
capable of sending large amounts of water backward from the sole of the foot. 
This fishtail action is inhibited on the downward movement because of the 
anatomic limitation of the knee joint to flex both ways. The small amount of 
-propelling surface presented by the instep as compared with that of the sole of 
the foot is also a re.strictive factor in the downward beat', (?:71) 
BACK CRAWL: DOWNBEAT PHASE 

— On the downward motion, hip and knee flex with aokle relaxed. (16:23) 
~ Allow the leg. which is kept .straight, to sink about 8 inches. Then bend the 

(^"4 27) reach, a depth of approximately 18 inches, 

BACK CRAWL: UPBEAT PHASE 

— . . . lead with your thigh, bend your knee, and then whip your lower leg and 
foot surfaces upward by extending your knee. (15:75) 

— The knee leads the action upward. The foot is extended or plantar-flexed as it is 
dri ven , upward. ( 1 1:95) 

, BACK CRa4l: APPUCATION OF FORCE 

— The objective of each kick is to p(^e each leg in the best possible position to 
engage the water and^o push it up hd forward or down and forward depending 
uptin the directbnSl phase of the leg swing. (13:82) 

— TWe whipping action of the lower leg during the upbeat is the major power 
phase of your kick because your feet are in ptisition to press backward at an 
angle to the water. (15:75) 

~ The action itself is almost identical with that of kicking a football. (2Q:22) 
It must be realized that single statements, out of context, cannot convey the writer's 
entire meaning and may appear to say more or less than intended. Some areas of 
apparent disagrt'ement may be explained by considering the expert's purpose. Those 
writing tor student swimmers and teacher^ of beginning swimming have lower levels 
of skill in mind, while coaches wish to explain specific details of highly skilled 
performance. There should, however, be sufficient agreement at both ends of the ski) 
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continuum to provide a continuity of dcill de veiopro^nt so that a beginner can progress 
toward the skilled swimmer level wittout having to learn, unlearn, and releom details 
' of l^g actions. 

These selected statenrfcnts serve to indicate points of disagrcerwnt which are tte 
sanw points at which student swimmers make the most mistakes. The points upbn 
which there is general agreement can serve as the basis for building skill drills which 
may provide understanding and improvement of performance. 

Basic Beliefs f 

Some basic beliefs which underlie the kicking drills are listed. 
L It the flutter kick is to propel a swimmer in the Ite^-first direction, tte force must 
be applied in the foot-first direction or of^site to tt^ desired direction of travel. ' 

2. 'The proi^ flutter kick is similar to walking forward with empRasis on the 
push-off backward as the foot lea^s ihc grcHind. ("Push a golf ball backwaid 
with the bottom of your toes."i 

3. The supine flutter kick is similar to, walking backward with emphasis on the 
push-off forward as the fool leaves the' ground. ("Like a dancer doing little 

* kicks.'') 

^ 4. The stu(tent can be led from the known to the relatively unknown by proceeding * 
in small steps, adding vocabulary and increasing perception at e^h step. 

5. The pool sicV: walls can be used to provide cues to perception that cannot be 
provided by \ht surfi^e of the water wlJk the swimmer is in eitter nauie or 
supine posiftdn. ^ '~ \ \ 

6. Perception and understanding of the action-re^tion principle may make prog- 
ress faster and morp complete by using fins to incre^^ the surface area ^ the 
feet, thereby empMsizing both^action and reaction. 

7. While both upbeat and downbeat action contribute to propulsion and stability, 
the downbeat action contains the greater possibility for error. 

8. Correction of errors occurring in both prone and supine flutter ^tions will 
progress more readily if the upbeat action is stressed and the downbeat action is 
minimized. 

9. While recognizing that kicking movements originate in the hip and continue 
throughout the entire leg, it must be realized that students do not think in terms of 
starting an action at fhe hip joint. It is more realistic to concentrate on foot action, 
mention the kiu:es only when necessary; and stress that effective action must 
involve tlw leg from the^toes to the hips. Flutter kicking should resemble the 
action of two rubber hoses rather than that of two le^ pipes. 

10. Dse language that creates pictures in the mind that can be easily remembered. 
More technical language can be introduced as understanding progresses. 

1 1 . The effective vcnical width of leg action and the depth at which it provides the 
greatest propulsion will vary from swimmer to swimmer. 'Each must discover 
tlK^se details i?)riividually. 

12. Variables such assize, weight, specific gravity, joint flexibility, relaxation, past 
experience with physical activities, and attitut^s toward water will influence ' 
student performance, 

13. Em)rs in performance can be named, clearly defined, and demonstrated to 
students. Only the individuals themselves can perceive tteir errors and, through 
understanding action and re^tion, bring atx5Ut improverminit, 

14. The teacher's role in these drills is that of leading and guiding students through 
^ the actions, assisting them to understand the resuhs of their surtions and sug- 
gesting changes in actions that will provide the desired reactions. 
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Special Vociibulary 

Clear and relatively simple language used consistently will reduce confusion and 

S^ficirSarM ""^^^-^-^ - ---ssai, to usc'SoSytr 
sc e^tiftc language. Many beginning swimmers and new water safety instructors need 
a lesssophisticated vcK-abulary. Those who are riot professio^lly tra J^d 

^^^ rfTt y descnptions/and explanations suggested hcrc'nmv 

be modified to suit the age and sophistication of each class ^* 

• Kush; application of force against the Water 

• Hooked ankle: dnrsiflejdon. 

. Stretched or extended Hne: plantar flexion. "Point your toes" implies tension ' 

re atlt' Since "backward" and "fo^i^" a^ 

" SfirTt^^^^^^ '"'^ ^ "^'""S body pans. 

I ^ . "^"^ P^^"« or supine position. 

if"?P'f*.'''';^'"g- '"o^*ng^ with action only at the hip joim This 

results in ineffective application of force in both prorte and supine Sons 

knee joints followed by complete extension of hips and knees but main Jnine 
.dorsiflexion at the ankle th^ughout. Some effective fofce s appSr 
d ree , on by the soles of the feet. Counteracting force is appLrin he^.fi^ 

• PedaUing: in prone position is similar to the kg action in pedalling a bicydeexccnt 
for the application of force. The foot moves downw^d with the Jikle doSflex^ 
preventing any effective application of forc;= hy the top of uLt^t SuS 
upbeat, force is^applied by the sole of thej^t pressing bacfw^ and Sa^d^ 
Peda^ mg may be quite effective if knee ffan is minimal and relied 

feet backward and downward. ||e upward action of the knees serves to sink the 
hips, bnnging the trunk into a sSii-vertical position where there is no backtab 
and upward application of force on the upbeat backward 

• Hooking, back-pedalling. The action is similar to running in place with the 
elrs'lzfnlT ^ '"^ "PP^^ ^"^^ ^"'^ d-fifst direct on 
counteracts any effective back and up action and sometimes actually draws his 
body in the foot-first direction. The action is ineffective in both prone anHpine ■ 

• Down-.smashing: in prone position, extreme flexion at the knees, bringine the feet 
out of the water All force ,s exerted downward by smashing tl« S ap ns 
he surface of the water. If the feet are deep enough, there may be somefffS 
force apphc-ation by the soles of the feet on the upbeat. The action us^aHy reS b 
much spkshing and little head-first propulsion. Down-smashing does norutal ly 
otcuf m supine position. ' ^ 

tn Ld.T o^^^ ^ Of kicking errors. The ones listed here may serve 

assist creative teachers in di-scovgring the descriptive names that wiU conve^^ 

uv:i"v:l't;m" "m" "*^'^T" ''""'T ^^^^^^^^ descr^^Jlon'st 

used verbatim. Many words may be eliminated and much time saved by using a 

^ Se ""'^ "^"^ ''''''' ^^^^^^'^ «^ few wcM^fas 



Drttlfi to Develop AwareMSs of Action-Seaction 

The following drills are presented as conversation. The teacher is speaking to the 
• students who are wearing fins, 

1. Face the wall in vertical position. Hold the gutter, keeping your body straight, 
hips, knees, and tops of fins touching the wall. Pretend that \hc wall is the surf^c 
of the water and you are on your back. 

2. Think of your heel as a point leading the leg throughout tl^ first pan of i^^tion. 
Think of the entire fin as a flat paddle. The point (heel) can move through tl» 
water with less resistance than can the paddle. There arc parts of the action where 
you want to feel a minimum of resistance and ethers wtere yoU will emphasize 
that resistance. You minimize the actions that do not serve to move you through 
the water in the direction you wish to go, and you emphasize tte actions that do 
move you in the right direction. 

3. In slow motion, move the entire leg from the toes atl the way up to the hip. Start 
the leg Ktion by moving tl^ foot backward away from tf^ wall, heel leading and 
ankle loose. Lcj the fin dangle. If you keep the ankle loose, the water will slide 
past the fin with minimum resistance. The entire leg is straight moving away 

0i from the wall until the foot is about 1 5 inches away. Now, relax the knee, moving 
the foot a little farther from the wall. Stretch the ankle and reach diagonally 
backward. With the toes and top of the fin, push the water toward the wail. The 
- entire leg straightens with the top of the fin touching th« wall at the same time as 
the knee. If the fin touches first, that is all right. It is not all right if the knee « 
touches first. If your hips have remained in contact with the wall, the leg is now 
back in starting position. 

4. A little faster t^is time, try the right leg several times, increasing the speed until 
ihciforce of the act ion toward tt« wall produces a reaction that moves the hips 
away from the wall. 

5. Repeat these steps with the left leg. 

6. Again in slow motion, try one complete right leg action, then a complete left leg 
action. 

7. Alternating right and left, increase the speed of action until one leg is moving 
away from the wall as the other is moving toward it similar to the actual flutter 
action. ^ 

8. Still in vertical position, let go of the gutter. Keep looking at the wall. C«ntinuc 
the alternating flutter action, pushing the water forward toward the walL Scull 
with hands near your hips. Keep kicking until you begin to back away from the 
wall. 

9. When you are moving backward, slowly lean your shoulders and head back 
against tl^ water, look up at the ceiling. Keep your body straight; don't let it 
buckle or sit. Keep kicking, gradually cl^ging the direction of foot push ftt)m 
forward, toward tl^ wall, to upward, toward the surface. This will bring your 
hips and feet near the surface of the water. When you arc horizontal, kick across 
the pool to the other wall. Scull if you want to, or let yoUr arms float. Remember, 
lead down with t^ iieels, push up wilh the toes. 

10, Repeat the vertical to horizontal drill one or more times. Remember, when you 
are vertical and kicking, think of forcing the water toward the wall whh your toes 
and tlu: top of the fins. When you are horizontal, the force is toward the surface. 
As you change from vertical to horizontal, the direction of force will change. As 
you get the feeling that you arc toppling onto your back, and as you begin to move 
f^ad-first with more speed, that is the most powerful part of the leg ^tion for 




you. That is the direction of force a^Jlication that will move you best through the 
water. You will be kicking panly b^kward, toward the wall, and partly upward, 
toward the surface. 

Flutter Kick in Prone POsit^n 

1 . Hold the gutter with arms extended to the side, shoulder level, and back against 
the wall, touching with hips, calves, and heels. Keep your ankles loose and let 
the fins dangle. Imagine that thc^all is the surface of the water and you air 
face-down. 

2. Think of the knee as a point leading the leg through the first part of its action. 
Think of the fin as a flat paddle. 

3. Move one leg from the toes up to the hip. Keeping the hips against the wall, move 
the kmc forward away from the wall about 12 inches. Let the lower leg and fin 
dangle. If you can keep the ankle loose, the water will resist the fin slightly. 

p Now, stretch the ankle, reaching diagonally forward with the tip of the fin and 
begin to stretch the knee. The tip of the fin ivill be about 18 inches away from the 
wall. With the toes and bottom of the fin, push the water toward the wall. Tiy to 
touch the wall with the toe tip of the fin first. It's all right if the fin and calf of the 
leg touch simultaneously. If the hips have remained in contact with the wall, the 
leg is now back in starting position. 

4. Try the right leg several times, increasing the speed until the force of the action 
toward the wall produces a reaction that moves the hips away from the wall. 

5. Repeat these steps with the left leg. 

6. Again in slow motion, try oik complete right leg ®:tion, then a complete left leg 
action. 

7. Alternating right and left, ini^ase the speed of action until one leg is moving 
away from the wall as the otha' is moving toward'it similar to the actual flutter 
action. 

8. Still in vertical position, let go of the gutter. Keep looking at the opposite wall. 
Continue the alternating flutter action, pushing the water backward toward' the 
wall. Sculi with hands r^ar your hips, l^ep kicking until you begin to move 
forward away from the wall. 

9. When you arc moving forward take a breath, slowly lean forward plying your 
face in the water. Keep your body straight; don't let it tuck or sag. Keep kicking, 
gradually changing the direction of foot push from backward, toward the wall, to 
upward, toward the surface. This will bring your hips and feet near the top of the 
water. When you are horizontal, kick across the pool to the other wall. Scull if 
you wish, or move your hands forward as though rca:hing for a kickboartl. 
Breathe to one side if necessary. 

10. Repeat the vertical to horizontal drill one.or more times. Wlwn you arc vertical 
and kicking, think that you are forcing the water toward the wall. When you are 
horizontal, the force is toward the surf«:e. As you change from vertical to 
horizontal position, the direction of force will change. When you get the feeling 
that you are falling on your face and you begin to move head-first with more 
speed, that is the most powerful part of the leg action for you. That is the 
direction of force application that will move you best through the water. You will 
be kickinc partly backward, toward the wall,* and partly upw^ toward the 
surf^e. * 
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1 Start in vertical position facing the wall. Begin flutter kicking, directing tte fcHtc 
toward the wall with xbc toes and tops of the fins, . * 

'2. Move backward away from the wall, lean back gradually, and kick into hori^ 
zontal position. Be aware of the feelings in your feet and legs as you change fit)m 
vertical to horizontal. Kick iwrross the pool but do not go all the way to the other 
walL ^ 

3. Now, change from the torizontal to the vertical. Do not stop kicking at any time. 
Keep your body straight; do not sit or tuck. Move the head and shoulders up and 
forward, hands an^ arms extended along tlw surface at shoulder height until you 
reach the vertical. Continue kicking, lean forward, reach hands forward beyond 
your he^, inhate, put your face in the water. Notice how your feet have changed 
th? direction of push from backward and upward in the face-up position to an 
equal application of force backward and forward in vertical position, to back- 
ward and upward in the f^endown position, 

4. Kick ^ross the pool almost to the starting point. Now, do another pendulum, 
changing from prone to vertical to supine. Lift your head, move hands across the . 
water uptil they arc extended to the sides, shoulder high, and you arc completely 
vertical. Lean back in the water, bringing your hands near tte hips. Keep the 
body straight throughout the pendulum. Notice how your feet change the di- 
rection of jHish from backward and upward in pron^ position to an equal 
^application of force backward and forward in vertical position, to backward and 
upward force in the supine position. 

5. Repeat the pendulum several times, until all have performed the changes of body 
positions smoothly with bodies straight and demonstrating the changing a{^Ii- 
cation of force as the body positions change. 

The pendulum drills may be performed with kickboards. Instruct the students to 
hold the kickboard so that it nests over the hips in supine position and beyond the head 
in prone position. The board should be held gently and not pressed into the water, 

WaU Drill Cues to De^Errors In the Supine Flutter Kick 

1 . If the anklens extencted as the heel leads backward, water is being iHished away 
from the wall with the bottom of the fm. This represents excessive downward 
force in the supine position. The most obvious cues are that the tip of the fm is 
pointing directly downward, and the reaction will forcefully press the hips 
against the jivali. 

2. If the knee Is bent to or beyond a right angle, the top part of the fm will directly 
face the bolom of the pool. Excess downward force will drive the body upward,' 
causing a rAticeable vertical bouncing reaction. This error, combined with #1, 
will provi(^ counteracting forces and will result in little effective propulsive 
action. / * *^ 

3. If the knee contacts the wall before tte top of the fm touches it in the movement 
toward the wall, knee kicking is being done. . 

4. If the tip of the fin rather than the top of the fm touches the wall, the ankle is 
i flexed instead of extended. Hooking action is being done. 

5. If both knee and tipoffm contact the wall, running in place or back pedalling may 
be^ occurring. 

Wall Drill C>ies to Detect Errors in the Prone Hutter Kick 

1 . If the ankle is hooked as the knee leads away from the wall, the tip of the fin will 
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pomt dirccUy forward rather than downward. This represents excessive negative 
force during the downbeat of the prune flutter kick. 

2. If the fin leads away from the wall in advance of the knee, straight leg or lead pipe 
kicking IS being done. e> k *~ 

3. If the knee moves upward a greater distance than it moves forward away from the 
wail, ninnmg in place or pedalling may be occurring. 

4. If forceis exeited downward by the bottom of the fin. running in place is being 
doiw. The body will be driven upward in a vertical bouncing reaction. 

5. It the Iwel contacts the wall rather than the toes and bottoi^ of the fin. tiic ankle is 
hooked and no force is being applied by the botton^of the fin toward ihe^all 
This action, combined with #2. indicates very Jittle propulsive action and 
greatly increased drag of the legs. 

Kickboard Drills to Correct Errors in the Supine Flutter Kick 

a kkkbS°^^ ^ ^'^'^ performing moving driUs with 

Instructor: Hold the kickboard at the narrow end so that its length rests over knees 
and shins. If the knees conta;t the board at the top of the upbeat 
back-pedalling or knee kicking is being done. To eliminate this, con- 
centrate on pushing the water upward with the toes and top of the fins. 
Lead with the toes; let your knees follow, not lead. Some part of your 
lower leg ought to touch the board instead of the knees, Straighten the leg 

as you kick upward. Snap the top of the fin upward so tha^it gets to the top 
of the water before the knee. Keep the fins underwater at all times 
This same drill can be used to eliminate the tendency to emphasize the downbeat 
Instructor: Ut the heel lead the straight leg downward. Don't push with the bottom • 
of the fin. Touch the board With some part of the lower leg. Think, lead 
down with the heel; push up with the toes. • 

WaU Drills with Partner Holding Kickboaiti to Correct Errors in the Prone 
Flutter Kick 

Students may worit in pairs in shallow water. The performer will hold the gutter 
and kick while the partner will stand next to the feet and hold the kickboard over the 
feet at the surface of the water. 

Instructor: If your heels are touching the board at the finish of the upbeat, tiy to 
'Stretch your ankle' and touch the board with the toe end of the fin. Push the 
water toward the board with the toes and the bottom of the fins. Think, 
drop the knee downward, reach with the toes, push the water toward the 
board with the iocs. Keep the knee straight during the upbeat. 

Nummary . * . 

At this point, students should have perceived the more obvious errors of force 
apphcation. If performance does not exhibit the desired improvement, a return to the 
waU dnlls may help. While the wall represents the surface of the water, body cont^ 
with It m visrtical position makes clear a good many entxrs that can never be perceived 
m the horizontal position. After several repetitions of both wall and moving drills 
using fins, swimmers should try thrdrills without fins. When former errors begin to 
reaR)ear . return to the fins. Remind students to concentrate on the dire«tion of push as 
backward and upward in both prone and supine positions* Ask them to state the 
action-reaction principle in their own words. Eveiy member of the class should be 
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able to complete the statement: "In order to travel head-first, the swimmer must move 

the water in the opposite direction — foot-first." 

The teacher who has guided students through this series of drills will have given 
them some perception of their own performance, increased their vocabulary, and 
added to Iheir understanding of the concept by analyzing details and correcting 
perceived errors. Students will have improved their ability to analyze, their stroke 
performance, and their enjoyment of swimming. The improved swimmer can say, "1 
know why I wasn't going anywhere, and now I can kick any direction I choose." 
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ROLL A VICTIM ABOARD: 
YOU'LL ONLY LIFT HALF AS MUCH 



ALBERT L. PIERCE 

A I ^Pierce, water safety instructor trainer at the University of Pennsylvania in ; 
Philadelphia^ holds a master s in health and sqfety from Temple University, He y 
has trained numerous scuba instructors as well as Red Cross water sc^i^ 
instructors'. He produced the CINE award-winning movie, "Deep Water 
Rescue Breathing^ ' and is presently writing a bock on scuba tifesaving. 

You have a drowning victim, unconscious, in the water aloogsicteti boat. You are 
giving mouth-to-mouth resuscitation, while tolding a float, but the victim n^s mc»ne 
help than you can give in the water .Jf tbt victim is heavy <e.g., 200 pminds), bow can 
you get him into the boat quickly? Up the ladder? This isn't easy. Cm you lift 20Q 
pounds? Most boat Isulders aien*t very strong. If you get someot^ to Iwlp ycHi there 
will be three people on a ladder. The extra weighs is likely to c^usc the ladcter to 
collapse. Besides, tt^ert is very linlc room for three people on a ladcfer. Thai mustbe 
a better way. i^ 

There is. ydb can use the victim as a pulley; this technique will out the weight in 
half as you roll him/her up the sKle of the boat. . 

Let*s riview a little high scIkk)! physics. A pulley ^arrangement similar to the one 
illustrated gives you ttes mechanical advanta^ pf twc^people (See Figure 1.) 



/ 




100 Km. 



That means the force rcqui^d to lift a weight in this way (into the boat) equals pnly 
half the weight of the object being lifted. The same mechanical advantage aj^liesJf 
the weight is concentrated entirely in the pulley itself as shown in Figure 2. 



IIIustiHtums for thin ankle were »la;Hed from drawings by Jim MitcheH. 

5^ 
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If you place the 200-pound victim in a net (as shown in Figure 3), two peopk can 
roil the victim and the 100-pound weight will be divijfed between them. In effect, 
each will be pulling only about 50 pounds' 
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Fl*h Mtting 

'An alternate way of making the n^t is stown in Figure 5. lising this method, two 
rescuers can each ixiHon two ropes, distributing the weight along a pole. The net can 
also be used without a pple. The pole, preferably m^lc of metal, will giVe the net 
weight so it will not sink, and rigidity so the waves or current will not cause it to fold. 
If transporting the net i^ a problem, you can leave the pole behind, 5incc most boats 
(and pools) hav^ a pole which will wori« if inserted through the loops in the net. 





Unfortunately you probably won't have such a net with you when you need it most. 
If you have a rapidly dying victim in the water ami no quick way to get him/her up, 
there i& still anotfWr n^thod of rescw. 

If you have a rope or line aboard, {and most boats do) you can rig it to obtain the 
same mechanical advantage. This idea was tried at the National YMC A Center for 
Underwater Activities at Key West with surprising success. Two persons usin^ the 
ropes as shown in the diagram cap easily lift someone from the water, (Sec Figure 6.) 

First secure tte ends of tt^; ropes to something insi^ tte boat gunwale. If ttere is 
no object to fasten the ends to, tie a knot in each end so the ropes won't slip out from 
under your feet. Then two of you can stand with one foot on each of the four ends. 
Both of you can then hold tte middle of each rope and let the two loops on each side of 
the middle drop into thp water. This will work better if the rope will sink. 

The victim is positioned in the four loops by the rescuer in the water. One loop is 
placed under the upper back, one uncter the waist, ot^ uncter ihc hips, and one just 
below the ki^es. The victim's arms slK)uld be kept inside the loops and care taken to 
be sure tl^ rope under the upper back does not slip uncter the neck. As each rope is 
placed, irshould be tighten^^ so that it will remain in place while the others ait 
positujf^^J^Fttere is only one person aboard, he/ste can keep the ropes snug and the 
victim* s fa^e out of the water while the rescuer in the water climbs out to help pull^ 

Beth rescuers can now pull on the ropes carefully, hand over hand, as roU the 
victim onto the ckck. Lift with your legs and not with your back! Watch the victim and 
pull i^re on the ropes near the tead to ensure a level position, or with the head 
slightly Qown to drain airways. If you have stepped on tl^ ropes, lemember not to lift 
your feet until the victim is over the gunwale. 




Two r«KMrt, om on «odi of th«M two toop«« 
DullUMinup, - A h«idowh»iKi. 
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You can even lift someone by yourself! Most people can roU up a victim of their 
own weight or less because the actual weight lifted is only half of that For the 
one-person lift, the ropes should be placed in the middle of the back and the thighs of 
the victim. (See Figure 7.) Unless the victim is a lot lighter than the rescuer, it will be 
wise to secure the ropes to keep them from slipping out fiom under the feet. 

This method works well for a conscious victim who can stiffen his/her body It 
probably won't work wejl for an unconscious victim. However, persons simulating 
unconsciousness by goiic completely limp have been rolled up using the net 

A problem, no! faced llequately in the past, is how to get a person with a neck or 
back injury out of a deep water diving pool, or from open water onto a boat or pier 
1 he assumption has been that you can always float the victim to shallow water There 
may not b% any! Controlling the victim while fastening the body to the backboard is 
the major problem here. But once secured to the board, both the victim and the board 



Figuni 7 
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can be rolled upeasily by two people usting either ropesor net. A canvas stretcher has 
been used in the san^ way with no problems. 

Since a boat will be rocking with the waves, a victim coufd be injuned by being 
swung into the huIL If rolled up quickly at tte right time, this danger can be 
minimized. If an air manress is available, it may be rigged like the net. Partially 
inflated, it will serve as a cushion. Unless the air mattress is wide, or two are used in 
tandem, care must be taken to be sure the victipi 4ocs not slip out. 

You can obtain nearly the same mechanical advantage using anything available that 
is strong enough to support the victim; a tarpaulin, temmock, sail, blanket, or even 
thi garden hose usually found at boat piers and slips. 

There is one problem with using any non«porous material in pl^e of a net. Puddles 
of water may collect and add weight to be lifted. More importantly, however, such 
water might be inhaled by*an unconscious victim. Conversely, if the material is too 
openly woven, it will be more likely to snag on any scuba gear. Accordingly, such 
gear should be removed before lifting. 

Try tlKise techniques, Ypu' 11 be surprised how easily you can roll someone up from 
the water. You can practice lifting another person out of tte water onto the pool deck, 
and from the water onta tte 1 -meter (low) diving board. The victim can be rolled up 
on either side of the board, but the head should be toward the end of the board, away 
from tte pool deck so it won't be hit if the victim happens to slip. 

Wl^n you are confident of your ability in a pool, practice in open water. Currents, 
waves, cold water, large boats, or high piers will make a big difference. However, the 
mechanical advantage you'll have will make it rpuch easier. You may be showing 
someone how to save your life! 
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stroke in male swimmers and selected physiologic and anthropometric factors. 
Dissertation Abstracts 2051' Ocxobcx^ 
Mathes4)n, Lorilce. Selected physiological, anthropometric, and ^ill variables con- 
tributing to success in 10-12 year old female competitive swimmers. Completed 
Research in HPER 20: T596. (University of Western Ontario) 
. McSwegin, Patricia Heart rate and oxygen uptake responses to treadmill running, 
free swi«iming, and tethered swimming in adult msUes. Completed Research in 
HPER 19: T201. iKent State University) 
Nideffer, Robo^and Yock, Thomas. The relationship between a jneasurt of palmar 
^ sweat and swimming performance. Vour/ia/ of Applied Physiology 61 :6, 376-78. 
The Royal Life Saving ^tKiety of Canada. Alcohol 'dnd Aquatics — Proceedings of 
the$ympt)sium.:' Nyinnipeg, Canada. 1977. Include in-depth discussion on the 
, . physical and physiological effects of alcohol, legislation on alcohol and aquatics, 

youth and alcohi^, children of alcoholics/ and prevention programs. 
Sheeran, Thomas. /An ^{ectrogoniometric analysis of the knee and ankle in com- 
petitive and ntihcompetitive swimmers. Pissertation Abstracts I284-A, Sep- 
tember, 1977/ . ^ 
Spurgeon, John and Sargent, Roger. Measures of physique and nutrition on out- 
standing male swimmers. 5K7mmm^ T^r/in/Va^ 15:1, 1978. 
Wade, Chario4, Effect of a season's training on tNj body composition of female 

college swimmers. Research Quarterly 47:2, 292-95. 
Wade, Cha»{es. Responses of competitive swimmers to cold water at rest and during 
swimming. Completed Research in HPER 19: T447. (University of California at 
Davis) 

' Wcxxlbury, Uavid and Atterbom, Hemming. Physiological effects of altitude. 
Swimmini^ Mmique 15:1, 1978. 
Yosi, Lucinda. Resting and exercise pulmonary diffusing capacity and physical 
working capacity in trained young swimmcn* and healthy untrained youth. Com- 
pleted Research in HPER 20: T434. {University of Florida) 

Psychology 

Belowick. David and Sacks, -Michael, Biorhythms and swimming ^performance: A 
^ comprehensive evaluation. Swimming Techniques 15:3, 1978. 
Colyer, Robert* Tactile sensitivity and swimming ability: -Exteroceptive perception 
of aquatic stimuli by three levels of college male swimmers. Dissertation Ab- 
stracts 6535'A, April 1976. 
Fox, Randy. The construction of aq achievement motivation scale for use in sporting 
environn^nts. Completed Research in HPER 20: TI57. {Ukehead University, 
1^ Canada) ' 
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Fiy, David. The relationship of behavioral responses to selected swimming pCT- 
formance classification. Completed Research in HPER 20: T158, (Lakehcad 
University, CansKla) 

Hamlett, Lauri^. The effeas of selC-iecording and projected levels of aspiration upon 

competitive swimming performaoce, Compferrf/ Research in HPER 19: T247, 

(North Texas State University) 
Husak, Patricia. Self-^actualization as it relates to sports participation. Completed 

Research in HPER 19: T412. (Texas A & M University) 
Kitchen, Patricia, A socio-economic analysis of parents of competitive swimmers in 

Ontario. Completed Research in HPER 20: T595, (University of Western 

Ontario) 

Nimchick, Paul, Attitudes of female collegiate swimnkrs toward male and female 
coaches. Completed Research in HPER 20: T343, (Springfield College) 

Poston, Billie. Social class of won^n collegiate swimrmrs* Dissertation Abstracts 
5995-A, April, 1978. 

Rostan, Raymond. An investigation of the relationship between biorhythm thewy 
and swimming or performawcs. Completed Research in HPER 20: T139. 
(Ithaca College) \ 

Sach, Michael. The athletic personality type hypothesis — A study aqd critique. 
Completed Research in HPER 19: T159. (Hollins College) 

Simon, Julie. Children's anxiety in sport and nonsport evaluative activities. Disser- 
tation Abstracts 5997.A, April, 1978. 

Tomocik, Ronald, A comparison of temperament betw^n female individual sports 
athletes and female team sport athletes. Completed Research in HPER 19: T105. 
(Central Michigan University) 

Synchronized Swimming 

Bingham, Sarah. A biomcchanical analysis of the vertical support scull in syn- 
chronized swimming. Completed Research in HPER 20: T367, (f cxas Woman^s 
University) ' ' 

Teaching 

Bow, David. The teaching arid measurement of swimming efficiency. Dissertation 

Abstracts 3363- A, December, 1977. ^ 
Bunker, Linda, Shearer, J.D. and Hall, Evelyn, Video-taped f^back and chil- 

dnen 's learning to fiutter kick . Perceptual and Motor Skills 43 : 37 1 -74, October, 

1976. 

Egan. Sean. The effect of *'in vivo" and *Mn imagination" systematic dcscn- 

sitization in the treatment of adult ^uaphobics. ConipteigdResearch in HPER 20: 

T54K (University of Oregon) \ 
Evans, Gail Grant. Composing and testing behavioral objectives in the cognitive, 

affective, and psyctemotor domains for the bneaststroke. Completed Research in 

HPER 19: T703. (Washington State University) 
Fishe«ij? Judith. T\k effects of videotape recording on swimming performance and 

knowledjge of stroke mechanics. Completed Research i§ HPER 20: T336, 
l j(Springfield College) . ^ 

Hallctt, Bee. Breaststroke, a research based application. Swimming Technique 15:3, 
' 1978. 

HOrnc, Frankiin, An analysis of procedunes for developing and conducting college 
and university scuba diving programs, Qissertation Abstracts 5124- A, February, 
1976, / 
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Merrifield, Maiy. A comparative study of two methods of teaching begiiming 

swimming. Completed Research in HPER 19: T127. (East CaroUna University) 
Peters, Janet L. An individual 8pfm)achto aquatic instruction through video-taping, 

film loops, and instructional guicks. Completed Research in HPER 19: TIOO. 

(Central Michigan University) 
Stinson. WiUiam. The effectiveness of two nKthods of teaching the front crawl stroke 

to beginning mate swimmers. Dissertation Abstracts 158-A, July, 1977. 
Vanderbeck, Edna. Instructional materials for recognizing ami analyzing per- 
I formance errors in swimming: Rbns of emws in the front crawl and side stroke, 
f Dissertation Abstracts 5998- A, April, 1978. 

Therapeutic Swimming 

O'Brien. Patricia. The effects of a swimming program on the isometric strength and 
flexibility of mildly spastic cerebral palsied children. Completed Research in 
HPER 19: T327. (Pennsylvania State University) 

Yokl, Ernst. Running and swimming world records. American Corrective Theraov 
Journal 30.-9, 139-42. 
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ANNOTATED AQUATICS BIBLIOGRAPHY 

AND FILMS 



JUDY B. WASHINGTON 
University of WisconsirvMiiwaukee 



PuUkations and Periodkab 

Swimming and Diving 

Amateur Athktic Union. AAU Official Competitive Swimming Rules. Imiianapolis: 
the Union, 1^19. $3.50. 

Includes rules of competition for Senior, Age-Gnnip/Junior Olympics, Long 
Distance . and Ma^rs programs; also world ami Am^can reconis, 1 977 National 
AAU Championship results, swimming awards; also qualifyitig standards. 
Amateur Athktic Vmon. AAU Official Diving Rules. Indianapolis: tlw Union, 1979. 
$3.50. 

Inclucfes diving illus., diving tables, am) rules Senior, Age-Group, Junior 
Olympics, and Ma^rs competition; also 1977 National AAU Championshi[^ 
results, diving awards, diving All-Americans. 
Amateur Athletic UnH>n. AAU Official Water Palo Rules. Indianapolis: the Union, 
1979. $3.50. 

Imrludes rules of competition with diagmms and annotated inteipretatiohs, 
awaids, refen^s, and officials directory. 
Battcrman, Charics. The Technii/ues of Springboard Diving. Cambridge. MA: MTF 
Press/ 1977. $4.95. 

Charlie Batterman is a true student of the analytical a;q)ro^h, and this book on 
. diving reflects his aj^rroach to co^hihg — ttmt of tht scientist. He has studied 
mechanics and appl^ his knowledge to^the fkld of co^hing. The BOhsyr i|itetKis 
that the reader not only understand whm the diver should (b for most efficient 
performai^, also why it should be done that way. 
Bcsfofd, Pat. Encyclopedia of Swimming. 2d ed. New Y(»rk: St. Maitin> Press, 
1^76. $10. / , 

This volume contains the rolls of Olympic, World, European, Commonwealth 
and Pan Anwrican champions; the winners of championships from various coun- 
tries; biographies of renowned swimmers, and e^^tcnsive information on swim- 
ming. ^ 

Dolphin Aquatics. Swimming Officiating. 5th ed. Stamford, CT: Dolphin Aquatics, 
#979. 

Life saving and Water Safety 

Apierican National Red Cross. Lifesaving -Rescue and Water Safety. Wa^iington, 
DC; ANRC, 1975. / 
IiK:lu(fcs information on personal safety, rescM and safety equipment, rescue 
procedures and lifeguatd qualifications. Various chaffers discuss procedures in an 
emergency situation. / . 



Swimming for the Handicapped I 

American National Red Cross. Adapted Aquatics. Washington, DC: ANRC, 1977. 
Swimming for persons with physical or mental imj^irn»nts. 




Cordellos, Hany. Aquaiic Recreaiian for the Blind, Washington, DC: American 
Alliance for Health* Riysical Education, and Recfcalion, 1976. $7.95. 
Harry Cordctlos, who is Wind himself, {Hx>vides a first hand ^ccmnt of^ unique 
pnobleros facing visually impaired persons in aquatic activities. Emphasis is on 
safety first. Topics covened include diving, survival swimming and lifcsaving, 
small cmft safety* ^ater siding, and scuba diving. 

Newman, Judy. Swmming for Children with Physical and Sensory Impairments. 
Springfield. IL: Charles C. Thomas, 1976. $18.25. \ 
In this book the author presents tcchnk)ues aife technk:al know-bow for the use of 
swimming, aquatics and water sports in therapy, recreation and ftrt^. Personalized 
methods for teaching the handicai^ to swim aic presented ^ith diagrams, 
ins&uctions and illustrations. Chapters discuss metlKxis to be usM for specific 
individual handicaj^jcd comiitions. and practical suggestions are givA for cfealing 
with physical and emotional pn^tems. Explicit explanations make this an easily 
understood tc^hing guide and an uqsto-diUe. comprehensive rcferei^ book. 
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Synchronized Swim and Swimnastics ^ 

American Alliance for Health. Physical Education, and Recreation. Swimnastics Is\ 
Fun. Washington, DC: the Alliance, 1975. $5. 
Includes a discussion of swimnastics theory and recreational swimming and 
describes specific swimnastics exercises (warm-up, shoulder, abdominal, waist, 
hip and leg, extremity, head and i^k, and breathing), as well as games, contests, 
relays, and races. The activities are divided into bc^nning, intenwdiate, and 
advanced levels and are marked if especially af^opriate for handicapped, geri- 
atric, or other special groups. 

Amateur Athletic Union. AA U Synchronized Swimming Handbook. Indianapolis: 
the Union, 1979. $3.50. 

Includes rules of competition (iilus.), also 1977 National AAU Championships 
results, awards, champions. Hall of Fame, and bibliography. 
Amateur Athletic Union. AAU Synchronized Swimming Officials' Training Manual. 
Indianapolis: the Union, 1979. $5. 

Forjudges, referees, timers, tvz., and alt other officials except scorers. Revised 
1977. Edited by Del Necl, chairperson, NAAU Officials' Training Sub- 
committee. 

'Kent, Allcgra. Water Beauty ^k. New Yoric: St. Manin's Press, 1976. $10. 

A persona] account by the author on swimnastics. Suggests exercises which 

strengthen and keep limber the external muscles and also tone tt^ large abdominal 

and skeletal musctes. 
Umdholm, Jean and Ruggieri, Mary Jo. Introduction to Synchronized Swimming. 

Minneapolis: Bufgess, 1976. $7.95. 

Discusses the mechanical principles involved in performing figures and strokes, 
presents a movement progression apprc^h for teaching and coaching, and in- 
cludes a yearly coaching plan. 
Synchro Swim Canada^ 333 River Road, Ottawa, Ontario. 

Films, publications, and equipment, which iiKludes information on instructions, 
{H'oducing shows* rule books, conducting meets, and international conference 
proceedings. 
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Scuba Diving and Water Skiing 

American Water Ski Association. The Water Skier. P.O. Box 191, Winter Haven, 
FL 33880: American Water Ski Association. 

Published seven tinwss per year as the official publication of the American Water 
Ski Association, a non-profit organization. Telephone (813) 3244341 , Subscrip- 
tion rates: $3 per year. U.S. and Ctoada; $4 per year, all other ccMintries: 50 cents 
per copy. 

C^un. Fird. Physics for Divers. P.O. Box 630, Colton, CA 92324: NAUI 
Uiving Association, 1978. $4.50. 

This bode explains every physics principle that could relate to diving. Comptex 
pnnciples are made easy to umlcrstand. Sample {^-oblems and drawings included. 
Jeppcsen. Sport Diver Manual. 3d ed. Denver. Jeppcscn Sancterson, Education 
Division, 1978, $4.50. 

In-(tepth discussioiuT covering equipnKJnt, the diver, the underwater environment 

and diving ^ivities. 
NAUI Diving Association. IQ-Ten Proceedings and Addendum. P.O. Box 6^0, . 

Colton, CA 92324: NAUI Diving Association. 1 978, $5. 

State of the ait papers on subjects from women in di^ng, to solo diving to decom 

meters fill this book. Technical sessions, woricstu)ps and poster sessions fitim 

IQ-Ten arc reported. Addendum included. 
NAUI Diving Association. NAllI News. P.O. Box 630, Colton, C A 92324: NAUI 

Diving Association. 10 ed. per year ^ $12. 

The 28- to 40-pagc n^mbership organ of NAUI contaijis news of what's going on 
within the organizations plus articles on a wide variety of teaching and diving 
subjects. Subscription rate includes suxfmx postage rate only. For outside the 
U.S., you will need to purchase airmail service for an additional $15. 
Smith, C,L. Altitude Procfdures for the Ocean Diver. P.O. Box 630, Colton, CA 
92324: NAUI Diving Association, 1976. $3,95. 

Condensed into one booklet, a summary of the most cuntnt information, calcu- 
lations and 14 tables for different altitudes. The author includes general b^k- 
ground orientation chapters ilmt are a^ust for all advanced divers and instructors. 

Small Craft 

Chapman, Charles F. Piloting, Seamanship and Small Boat Handling. 52nd annual 
ed. P.O. Box 630, Colton, CA 92324: NAUI Diving Association, 1975. $11.95. 
For home study, classroom, ready reference by the most seasoned skif^rs. Over 
100 illustrations; the most autlK?ritativc and coinpirhcnsivc volume for pleasure 
boatcrsf power and sail, inland and offshore. 

Gibbs, Tony- Advanced Sailing. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1975. $8.95. 
The an and science of getting the most from today's sailing craft. 

Pool Management 

American Alliance for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. S<^ety in 
Aquatic Activities. Washington, DC: the Alliance, 1978. $2.75. 
Covers design of public swimming f^ilities, causes and prevention of aquatic 
accidents, aquatic safety in the basic instructional program, safety considerations 
in pool operation and administration, and safety in specific aquatic areas such as 
springboard and to^frer diving,, water polo, watpr skiing, skin and scuba diving, 
surfboarding, and small craft safety. ^ 



Swimming Pool WeeUy ~ Data and "keferencfs Annual. 4Sthed. vol. 51, no. 25 
Dec. 1978. P.O. Box 1 1299. Fort Uucterdale. FL 33339. * 
Covers pool designs, solar healing for pools, water control in pools, and additional 
pool equipment. 

FUms 

Swimming and Diving 

Amateur Athletic Union. Men' sand Women's Swimming and Diving. Indianapolis- 
the Union, 1979, * ' n • 

This scries of seven films has won international acclaim as ph*ably tl^e finest 
technical Scries on the subjects ever .made. Woriiing with Mark Schuben, swim 
coach at Mission Viejo Nadadores in California, and Don Leas, diving coach at 
Pennsylvania's Clarion State College, a$ tcctuiicaP advisors, the Athletic. Insti- 
tute's film uiiit improVised^me imaginative and revolutionary camera techniqi«s 
to study the underwater action of this team of Olympic stars assembled by the 
coiaches. The films iiKlude; 

Freestyle and Backstroke Technique. 22 mms, Tte, sequence on ftecstylc dcm*- 
onstratcs arm stroke technique (rccovtry an^^ll). the tWo-beat kick and 
' six-beat fluttcf kick, and breathing techniques. Again the aim pull and recovery 
aild breathing techniques are studied, as is the six-beat flutter, in the l^kstroke 
sequence. 

• Breast Stroke and Butterfly Techniques. 20 mins. The breast stroke sequence 
shows proper form with and without the glide, the correct whip kick and head 
position and breathing techniqia. The study of the butterfly focuses on the 
dolphin kick (or ^fishtail"), the arm p^iy and hpad position and'breathing 
. . tochnique. - " 

Stojijfi, Turns and Progressive Drills. 22V4 mins. Demonstrates proper form for all 
~ts — ^b start for freestyle, breast stroke and butterfly, corresct entry for 
style, butterfly and breast stroke, relay starts and th? backstroke start for 
ith,^ng and short courses. All turns are viewed by the underwater* canwra, 
ising high-speed slow motion. Also contains dcntonstrations of progressive 
trofce drills for all strokes. 
Jn's and Women's Diving Fundamentals. 20. mins. Discusses basic diving 
f'SkiHs. ' 

tfkequired Dives. 20 mins. is a detailed study in slow md stop-motion of the 
forward, back, reverse, inward and twisting dives in both the pike and straight 
positions. • 
^ptidnal Dives: Fait I, 20 mins. Demonstrates the forward dives from the 1 and 
2-mcter boar^ and the optional inward and back dives. The single and double 
somersa'uit diVcs are shown in tuck and pike positions, berth 1V4 and 2^. 
Offtional Dives, Pan II, 20 mins. This reel focuses on the reverse, twisting and 
hack twisting dives demonstrating a variety of twisting soi^rsaults covering a 
fairiy complete rang^of advanced optional dives. Again, maximum use of 
slow-motion and ^p-^tion camera techhjqiws are used to free the action for 
careful study of position and technique. 
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COACHES ACADEMIES OF THE 
NATIONAL COACHES COUNCIL 

The National Ck>aches Ac^mic.s were formed by the NAGWS to: 

(1) provide a channel of direct communication among coaches at all educational 
levels 

(2) assist in the formulation and dissemination of guiding principles, standards and 
policies for conducting competitive sport* programs for girls and women 

(3) keep members inforrned of current coaching techniqtus and trends 

(4) -sponsor clinics and conferences in sports and coaching skills 

(5) provide input from coaches to USCSC sp6rts committees and representative 
assembly * • - 

(6) promote cooperative efforts with other sports-centered organizations 

(7) provide- a united body for positive political action in the realm of girls' and 
women's athletics. 

Academies for 10 sports hav«rbeen established. (Note the applicaUon blank for 
specific listings.) Membership in e^h Academy is open to any coach of girls' or 
women's sports or any interested person. Annual duea for A AHPERD members are 
$10.00 per Academy. Non- A AHPERD members pay $20.00 annually for member- 
ship in one sport Academy and $10.00 fq^ eich additional Academy membership 
desired. The $10.00 non-n»mbership fee may be applied at any time toward 
AAHPERD membership. 

■ #' 

Get involved . . . JOIN NOW. 



Sports Academies of the NATIQNAL COAGHES COUNCIL 

National Association Girls and Women in Sport: AAHPERD 
1201 .16th St., N.W.J Washington, D.C. 20036 



NAME 
ADDRESS 



tint 



FOR OFFICE USE: 



DT:. 
CK:. 



AMT: 



AAHPERP MEMBERS: Membership number as it appears on your journal label: . ' 

Teaching/Coaching level (please check): CoUegc Jr. College High SchooL Jr. High. 

Eieraentaty Other. . 



Please check the%cademies you wish to join:* 



□ Badminton □ Basketball □ Field Hockey 



0 Gymnastics □ Softball O Swimming/Diving U Synchronized Swimming 
□ 'Tennis □ Track & Field □ Volleyball 

1 am willing to serve on an Academy comraitlec: □ 

•AAHPERD members: $10.00 per, Academy. Non- AAHPERD members: $20.00 for one Ac«lemy; $10.00 each additional 
Academy. $10.00 non-membership fee may be applied at any time toward AAHPERD membership. * 



Please ^nd AAHPERD membership information: 



yes 



no 
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, NAGWS SPORTS GUIDES COMMITTEES 
INTEREST INDICATOR 

» 

The NAGWS Spon Guide Committee is endeavoring to broaden its base of 
personal and to strengthen services to Guide readers, the purpose of this forjn is to 
offer readers an opportunity to join us in.meeting this need. Please complete this form 
and send it to the Guide Coordinator, Jean L. Perry. University o^ Illinois — 
Urbana-Champaign, 107 Huff Gym, Champaign, IL 61820. • 

Name . . i - 



Professional Addrpss 



City _ . ^ State ZIP Code. 



1 . Check the Sport Committcels) whicluwould be of interest to you: 
"Aquatics .Fencing ^ Soccer 

-Aaliery _ Field Hockey . Softball 

Badn^inttHi Rag Fwnball , Spcedball 

B^skctbail . . Golf , _ Sqimsh 

Gymnastics . . Synchronized Swimming 

Ccwipetitivc Swimming . i.4icro!ise . Tciun Handball 

Cross-country Track . Orienteering _ Tennis 

Ca^-counOy Skiing . Raccjtiefball Track and Field 

r —Skiing _ VoUcyfe^l 

Water Pok> 

2. Would you like to serve as member of a Spons Guide Committee of your 
interest?* _ Yes _ No 

3. Would you consider submitting an article to a Guide Committee as a prospective 
author? \ _ Yes _ No 

, Possible topic or title 

4. Can you suggest topics for articles which you would like to have included in future 
Guides'! (Plpase indicate sport.) 



5. Arc ttere others whom you would recommend for consideration as po^iblc 
committee otembers or authors? Please indicate below. (Use additional paper, if 
necessary.) 

Name _ Sport(s) ^ 

Professional Address 



City State ZIP Code 

Sports Committee Member n pTx^spective Author n (Check one) 
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NAGWS SPORTS UBRARY ' 
SELECTED SPORTS ARTICLES 

Available for Atvhery. Basketball. Field Hockeys Gymnastics. Ucmsse, and Rid- 
ing." 

NAGWS AND AlAW SPECIAL PUBLICATIONS 
AIAW HANDBOOK AND DIRECTORY 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH INVOLVING FEMALE SUBJECTS 
DGWS (now NAGWS) RESEARCH REPORTS II 
NAG>YS RESEARCH REPORTS III 

FUNDAMENTALS OF ATHLETIC TRAINING FOR WOMEN 
LEAGUE CONSTITUTION AND BYLAWS FOR GIRLS INTER- 
SCHOLASTIC SPORTS (Suggested Guide) 
MOTIVATION IN COACHING A TEAM SPORT 

REGULATIONS FOR AWARDING FINANCIAL AID TO STUDENT 

ATHLETES 
RIDING STANDARD*; 

WOMEN'S ATHLETICS: COPING WITH CONTROVERSY 
RELATED AAHPERD PUBLICATIONS 

Archety — A Planning Guide for Group and Individual Instruction 

Development of Human Vaiue.s through Sports 

Drugs and the Coach (rev. 1977) 

Little Known Olympic Sp<.)ns 

New Idea.s for Bowling Instruction 

Nutrition for Athletes 

Rules for Ccvducationai Activities and jSports 
Selected Problems in Sports Safety 
Sports Safety 
Sptins Safety H 

SptJrts Skills Te« Manuals (Archery. Basketball, Softball, Volleyball) 

Tennis Group Instruction 

The Wmning Edge (Sptins P.sychology) 

For current pnces and order mfomiation. write *AAHPERD Promotion Unit 1201 
16th St.. N.W.. Washington. D.C. 2(X)36. 
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